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CHAPTER XVII. 



LORD OAKSHOTT'S FIASCO. 



"Dear Oakshott, 

" You showed such splendid powers 
of debate last night, that I am forced to 
ask you to join us. 

" Your temper is very bad, but that will 
improve under the responsibility of office. 
I like temper in a free lance, but when 
you are in office a gentleman like you will 
be sure to remember that exhibitions of 

' VOL. IL B 



2 OAKSHOTT CASTLE. [CHAP. 

temper compromise a man's colleagues ; 

and a man's colleagues are bound to back 

him up. 

" I do not know anything of your business 

capacities, but your name will now stand 

high for chivalrous honour. Will you come 

into harness as Under Secretary for the 

Colonies; soon, I hope, to be moved 

higher up ? " 

tt p » 

That was the first letter. The second 
was — 

• • • • ... t 

" My dear Lord Oakshott, 

' ■ We have had no poetry in Our 
Magazine from you for three months. I 
don't happen to admire your poetry as 
much as some do, but our people admire 
it very much. Alter your awful behaviour 
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in the House of Lords last night I can 
expect nothing new, but surely you have 
something for me in your portfolio. Please 
send me something. 

"Very faithfully, 



"J P— ." 



Lord Oakshott was a most business-like 
man. He answered the two letters at once, 
and sent them off by the next post ; but he 
put them in the wrong envelopes. So 
" J. P." got this letter :— 

" Mt dear Lord, 

"I have been hit rather heavily 
under the fifth rib, and at the same time 
I have had to pay away sixty thousand 
pounds. I don't see my way to office for 
a month or two. Pass me over this time, 

b 2 



4 OAKSHOTT CASTLE. [CHAP. 

but come to me next. I will work for 

you like a horse. 

" Oakshott." 

J. P. set down Oakshott as a madman. 
Meanwhile the Prime Minister went into 
his study to look at his letters before he 
went down to the House. 

There was one which he clutched at : 
a great envelope with a large crest, and 
a sprawling " Oakshott " written in the 
corner. " By Jove," said the Prime Minister, 
"I have caught this boy. I will make a 
man of him. There are the makings of a 
Prime Minister in him. I daresay he will 
refuse this time, but I will get him another 
time. Stanley never spoke better than he 
did yesterday ; it reminded me of Disraeli 
and O'Connell. I wonder what he says." 
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And the astounded Prime Minister read 
as follows, Lord Oakshott's answer on the 
proposal of office : — 

" My eyes are set on thine own eyes, darling 

Are thine eyes set on mine? 
Over my head the chattering starling 

Sings in the bright sunshine. 
Tell me, sweetheart " 

(It must be remembered that for at least 
a quarter of an hour the Prime Minister 
thought that this language was addressed 
to Kim.) 

" art thou weary 

Of the wild world's strife? 
Place thy head on my bosom, deary; 
Come and be my wife." 

I ^will go no further in this poem. The 
above is quite enough. Still, explanations 
are necessary. J. P. had written to Oakshott 
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for poetry. Oakshott at once dived into his 
portfolio. He was a most methodical man ; 
he always docketted his poetry (he did the 
same with his will). He came across a 
poem which was docketted 

" Mine eyes are set," &&, 

and he sent it off to J. P. Now, the really 
pretty song, "Mine eyes are set on thine 
own eyes, darling," had not been written 
two months, but the balderdash which he 
intended to send to J. P., but by an accident 
actually sent to the Prime Minister, was 
a thing which he had written at Eton 
when he was twelve years old. 

But will you contemplate the position of 
the Prime Minister ? He met Granby Dixon 
in the tea-room that night. 
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: "Dixon," he said, "you know Oakshott 

better than anyone." 

"I think so," said Granby. 

" Is he mad ? " 

" He is pretty mad," said Granby ; " not 

so mad as you or I, you know, but very 

mad. Not quite mad enough to get on : 

there is where he fails." 
" Dixon, will you move ? " 
"Yes, at an increased salary. What is it?" 
" Under Secretary for the Colonies." 
" Why did not you ask Oakshott ? " 
" He is such a lunatic. I did ask him, 

and he sent me a copy of verses, for which 

he ought to have been birched. I can't 

trust him." 

"I think you are making a mistake," said 

Granby; "he is a hundred times the man 
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which I am. However, I am with you. I 
never put by a good thing in my life. But 
do think twice about Oakshott. The man, 
with all his folly, is a man of genius, power, 
and go ; and we want .such men. With 
the exception of yourself and one other, 
whom have we? I am a needy man, but, 
I think, an honest one. Think twice before 
you pass Oakshott over for a third-class man 

like me. D , at his best, was not better 

than Oakshott last night. O'Connell was 
never better. Think of what you are doing, 
and think how much we want our hands 
strengthened in the Upper House. " 

The wise old Irishman looked down on 
Granby, and he said — 

" I can trust you, but I can't trust Oak- 
shott. A man who is so little a man of 



^ 
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business as to send me a copy of silly verses 
when he is asked to take a prominent place 
in the affairs of the greatest nation in the 
world, is not to be trusted. You are an 
honest man, Dixon, and have spoken well up 
for your friend against your own interest. 
Do you accept ?" 

" I should like to ask Mrs. Dixon whether 
I was behaving honourably by Oak8hott. ,, 

" I cannot wait for Mrs. Dixon's decision. 
Yes or no?" 

" Yes, then/' said Granby. 

Granby Dixon saw Oakshott that night, 
and told him everything. 

" I congratulate you," said Oakshott. " I 
don't think that I would have cared about 
office. I want to get away to my people 
and to that boy. What is this nonsense 



4 



10 OAKSHOTT CASTLE. [CHAP. 

you tell me about my sending a poem to 
the Prime Minister ?" 

" You sent Mm a copy of verses by mis- 
take, I suppose," said Granby. 

"I daresay. Well, that is just as well 
as it stands. I am out of political life at 
present. But, Granby, is it not much better 
for me to go back to my estate and my 
people? Did I not leave the devil's hoof 
in the House of Lords last night ? " 

" You certainlv did." 

"Would it not be better for me to hold 
myself in reserve? To make them feel that 
there is a man in the background who can 
come cranking in on them at any moment ; 
is that, I say, not better than fribbling one's 

self away in endless explanations as G 

does?" 
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" You will be forgotten/' 

"Why not? I shall have all the more 
power when I force them to remember me/' 

"You will lose your powers of debate. " 

" Fudge, dear Granby. I will fight my 
farmers over their treatment of the labourers. 
That will keep me in good form. For what 
is debate, after all ? It is only the argument 
which sense brings against stupidity y or 
stupidity against sense. I assure you, 
Granby, that you can find no better train- 
ing for debate than at a market dinner. It 
is very like the House of Commons with 
all Liberals excluded. No ; I shall go down 
to my people : my heart is with them, and 
I do not see why my body should not be 
there. " 

" Yes, you lunatic." 
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" Before you married Mrs. Granby, did 
you ever feel a wild mad hunger in the 

heart ? " 

* 

"Yes," said Granby. 

"AH gone now," said Oakshott. 

" No, worse than ever. That precordial 
anxiety of which you speak is worse than 
ever. It has doubled itself. I was a single 
man once, now I am a double man: two 
lives, do you see?" 

" What should you do if Mrs. Granby 
were to die?" 

Granby looked very steadily at him, and 
then he made the motion of putting a pistol 
to his head. " I could not do without her 
now," he said. 

"And yet you have no children," said 
Oakshott. 
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" No," said Granby. " And when a man 
or a woman casts out with his wife or her 
husband on that account, set down that 
man or that woman as a humbug. The 
most affectionate couples I have ever seen 
were childless couples." 

"Can they tiake my boy from me, 
Granby?" 

" Of course they can if you make it worth 
their while. Do you know, Oakshott, that 
you are behaving very foolishly ?" 

"I have long known it." 

"Why the deuce could you not have 
fallen in love with some other woman?' 9 

"Don't know; why did you fall in love 
with Mrs. Granby ?" 

"Well, you might have taken up with 
some other boy, at all events/' 
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"No other boy would have had her 

eyes." 

" Well, as you are politically dead for 

some years now, and as I have got your 
place, I will tell you something. I will 
give you a piece of good advice. Go down 
to Oakshott and marry your dairymaid. 
You will get into trouble, or get her into 
trouble, if you do not." 

The accumulated stupidities of Lord Oak- 
shott rendered it necessary that he should 
retire from public life. The next night in the 
House of Lords, Lord Barum regretted that 
he did not see his noble friend Lord Oakshott 
in his place. Lord Barum, a " Rupert of 
debate," went on to say what he would have 
done with his noble friend if he had found 
him in his place, Granby Dixon says that 
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although he is not a rich man, he would 
have given one hundred pounds to have 
Oakshott at his throat. 

Oakshott was quietly sleeping at Henley- 
on-Thames while the infuriated Baruni was 
denouncing him. He read of all in the 
Times in the morning, but he said " What 
does it matter ? " and he told his groom not 
to bring out the horses, and then he wrote 
his celebrated Ode to Park Place, which 
begins — 

"Three tall pine-stems aloft on the down; 
Three white chalk clifls over the town; 
Three tall cedars, black and dark; 
Three young bathers naked and stark " 

Every admirer of his knows this poem. 
There is no need to quote it further. There 
are certainly no cedars close to the house 
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at Park Place, and the bathing-place is a 
quarter of a mile from the town. Yet his 
admirers think it a very beautiful poem. 
For my part I think that the end is even 
more beautiful than the beginning, but 
there is no accounting for tastes. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHIPPLE AND CLARK MAKE AN ATTEMPT TO 

PUT THINGS RIGHT. 

Oakshott's life for a short time after this 
was very pleasant Of course he would 
tell anybody who would listen to him that 
his life was overshadowed by a great sorrow ; 
and indeed one night in his tower he dis- 
cussed with young Horsley, the poet of these 
parts, the best means of committing suicide. 
The butler looked at the whiskey decanter the 
next morning, and understood why he found 
young Horsley asleep on the library sofa. 

VOL. II. C 
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He also understood why young Horsley 
insisted that the library was his bed -room, 
and insisted on that theory until the con- 
trary one was made clear to him by palpable 
facts. Then young Horsley told the butler 
that anyone would have thought he had 
been drunk the night before : and the butler 
thought that such a supposition was by no 
means improbable. 

With his fishermen and his farmers Oak- 
shott got on very well, and though he chose 
to believe himself miserable, he was intensely 
happy. In one of his innumerable wander- 
ings he met a young dairymaid, a very 
pretty girl, without her shoes and stockings 
on. He first of all fell in love with her: 
then he went home and wrote a poem 
about her: — 
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" Thy feet are set amidst the grass, 
With lilies round them blowing; 
And as I lie and see thee pass, 
I watch them coming — going. 

" To kiss thy feet were Paradise ; 
To kiss thy lips were heaven : 
No girl can match my own dear love 
In Dorset or in Devon." 

I have not reprinted the rest of this 
poem. 

Things were rather dangerous with him 
at this time. He debated with himself 
whether or no he should ask this girl 
(whom he had only seen but once and 
never spoken to) if she would marry him. 
On finding, however, from Mrs. Prout, his 
housekeeper, that the young woman's banns 
had been read twice in church, and that 
she was going to be married to a young 

c 2 
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butcher on the following Monday, he wisely 
stopped short at the poem. 

He led possibly a foolish, but most cer- 
tainly not an unhappy, or indeed useless 
life. When all is said and done, fourteen 
thousand acres is quite enough for one man 
to manage. He put his heart entirely into 
his work, and he did splendidly. Once in 
the year, at Christmas-time, he bloomed 
into hospitality, and had in the county, and 
all the county's daughters (who knew 
nothing whatever about "Thy feet are set 
amidst the grass, with lilies round them 
blowing"). The county, although univer- 
sally voting him a lunatic, were very civil 
to him. One great orb had not yet been 
hurled into space, and that orb was the 
Countess of Oakshott. The Americans say 
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that every young American woman is proud 
because she might be the mother of a future 
President. Every young lady in Dorset- 
shire felt that she might be in her own 
person the future Countess of Oakshott, 
with six or seven times the income of the 
President, and every chance of her husband 
ending his life as Prime Minister of Great 
Britain and Ireland, if he only got a good 
wife. Everybody was extremely civil to 
him. 

But the children were a puzzle to them. 
Dickie they understood, or thought they 
did. Dickie was the reputed son of Sir 
Arthur, but there was a very dark story 
about that. The truth was obvious : the 
boy was Oakshott's son; no man ever 
showed such open tenderness for a child 
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who was not his sod, — that difficulty could 
be got over quite easily. But who, again, 
was the little girl Dixie, who came down 
to dessert with the little boy? Who 
was she? Mrs. Prout's niece forsooth! 
Quite so. 

In fact, our good Oakshott got what you 
might call a patriarchal character in the 
county. They did not mind it a bit, but 
they looked on him in the light of a patri- 
arch. Still, Dixie was a puzzle to them. 
It was evident that Dickie was Ishmael, 
but there was no biblical parallel for Dixie. 
Now let the truth be told. I never made 
out, and Granby Dixon never made out, 
who this pretty little girl Dixie was. Granby 
Dixon says she is exactly like Oakshott, 
which is not true. Mrs. Prout says she 
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is her niece; if so, Mrs. Prout must have 
had a sister about forty years younger than 
herself, which is barely probable. The 
county have made it out that she is Lord 
Oakshott's daughter. I am inclined to 
disbelieve that. Then some say that she 
is Sir Arthur's daughter; the story I am 
telling will entirely disprove that 

I think that you will find the real truth 
to be this. The child was some distant rela- 
tion of Mrs. Prout's. Oakshott wanted chil- 
dren about the place, and he told Mrs. Prout, 
his mother confessor, so. She, I conceive, 
killed two birds with one stone. Some- 
thing had happened in a distant branch of 
the Prout family which had no business to 
be in the world at all. The mother of 
the child so far regarded the respectability 
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of the Prout family as to die ten months after 
the child was born, at the age of nineteen. 
Nothing was said about the matter, save 
that Mrs. Prout told two or three friends 
that the girl had done her duty by her 
family, and that she forgave her, but that 
if my lord ever discovered the truth, he 
would assuredly kill and slaughter the father 
of the child. 

The child was five years old when she 
came to Oakshott, just before the arrival of 
Dickie. Lord Oakshott, rambling through 
the library, heard a noise which he at first 
mistook for the cooing of the innumerable 
pigeons outside, but, coming to the hearth* 
rug, he found a beautiful little girl lying 
on her stomach and looking at the pictures 
in a nearly priceless missal of his which 
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she had extracted from the shelves by 
means of the ladder. 

"And who are you, little flower?" he 
said. 

" Dixie Prout," said the little girl, rising 
and putting the book under her arm. Then 
the child made him a little curtsey and 
added, "I know who you are." 

"Who am I, then?" 

"Lord Oakshott, because you look so 
kind. I want you to give me this book, 
and I want- you to take me to see the trout 
in the ponds. " 

"I will give you a prettier book than 
that/' said Lord Oakshott; "but now we 
will come and see the trout." 

So Oakshott took to the child; and that 
is all that is supposed to be known about 
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the matter, officially, at Oakskott. The 
groom* know perfectly well that the child 
was the daughter of a gentleman in Devon- 
shire, but Lord Oakshott neither knows nor 
cares ; he has his Dixie, and that is all he 
cares about. 

Dickie and Dixie made most excellent 
friends of one another, and Oakshott thought 
that the very least he could do was to attend 
to their education. He thought three days, 
and then he did what he always did in a 
difficulty — he wrote to Louis Brogden : — 

"I want the best tutor and the best 
governess out of London. I have here two 
young souls, and I want to see into what 
I can shape them/' 

Young Brogden wrote : — 

"I will get you the best tutor and the 
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best governess in London. I feel strongly on 
the point, for you say you have two young 
souls and wish to shape them. Without 
experienced assistance you will make both 
of them as great fools as yourself. 

" You have simply ruined everything by 
this mawkish nonsense. You might hav 
died Prime Minister. 

"Pay in to us £4,000. Your creditors 
are pressing under the impression that you 
are in Queer Street. Why on earth can't 
you come back and show?" 

Oakshott laughed very much at this letter. 
In a very few days he got a second letter 
from young Brogden: — 

" I have found you a perfect jewel of 
a governess. She was nursery gover- 
ness at the Duke of Ballvroundtower's. 
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Since then she has been teaching mathe- 
matics. Her father was Archdeacon Clark, 
and she is a dragon at mathematics, and 
will undertake to make astronomy plain 
to the meanest capacity. But, to stop 
joking, the Secretary at the College of Pre- 
ceptors says that we have snapped up the 
cleverest woman in England dirt cheap — 
,£150 a-year,- but she has been overworking 
herself, and she wants rest. Don't argue 
about mathematics with her, or she will 
give you x + y nth in the eye." 

"Well," said Qakshott: "so I am to have 
a horse's godmother quartered on me for 
ten years. I don't care. I have given up 
caring. When she begins her hanged ma- 
thematics, I shall go up to the tower and 
write verses. I wish that Brogden had 
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found someone else. I know the woman 
exactly : with a nose like a horse, and 
spectacles like turnip-lanterns. I really 
think with Horstey that suicide is the best 
remedy." 

But he did not do that. Being in a ter- 
rible fright himself, he determined, like a 
real old feudal master as he was, that his 
servants should share not only his joys, but 
his terrors ; not only his hopes, but his fears. 
He frightened them all out of their wits by 
telling them (through the butler, who was 
called " Seneschal " at Oakshott) that a lady 
of high position and attainments was coming 
down to superintend the education of Miss 
Prout, who was the adopted heiress of Oak- 
shott. She was, he said, to be treated as 
the lady of the house in every way. 
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There were two — nay, let us say three — 
facts in what the butler told Mrs. Prout 
which demanded an immediate explanation 
from Oakshott. She knew when he was 
alone, far from all hope of assistance, and 
she went into the tower to him at half-past 
eleven. She laid her housekeeping keys on 
the table before him ; she put down her 
housekeeping books, and gave him warning 
that day month. 

Lord Oakshott, who was by no means 
deficient in resources, immediately took the 
books and the keys and put them on the 
top of the fire. Mrs. Prout shrieked and 
tried to get at them, but the more she cried 
out, the firmer he held her wrists and kissed 
her. When she was exhausted she sat down, 
and begged him to pick the keys out of the 
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fire with the toDgs. Oakshott, looking on 
this as the captain of a man-of-war looks on 
the hauling down of a flag— as the sign of 
victory, in fact — picked her keys out. She 
clutched at them and burnt her fingers 
severely, but she stuck to them like an 
Englishwoman. 

" I want to ask three questions," she said ; 
" and the first is, Is she respectable ? " 

" If anyone heard you ask that, you old 
fool," said Oakshott, "we should be in the 
Court of Common Pleas for libel. She is as 
high a lady as any in the land." 

"Is she to be put over me in the house- 
keeping ? " 

"She has nothing to do with it, Prout; 
fyow very silly you are. You must keep 
house, and keep it well too." 



"\ 
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" Is it true, as you have told the butler, 
that you are going to adopt Dixie?" 

" It is certainly true, Mrs. Prout. Do 
you think that I would send to London for 
a governess for her at this fearful expense? 
Now, give me a kiss and go, my old girl, 
and don't be a fool again." 

" Ah, but if you were to marry the woman 
that is coming !" said Mrs. Prout. 

" Heaven save the women, what fools 
they are ! " said Oakshott. " Am I in the 
least degree likely to marry an old frump 
in spectacles who teaches mathematics ? " 
• This appeased Mrs. Prout, and so, when 
the new governess arrived at the Castle 
the next evening, all was in readiness for 
her. She was to dine tdte-d-tdte with 
Lord Oakshott, and he rather thought, in 
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consideration of the tremendous intel- 
lectual powers of Miss Clark, that he would 
make the best of himself and do homage 
to her. He put on his Star and Riband of 
the Bath, and stood waiting by the library 
fire. 

A sound on the gravel told him that the 
awful woman had come. She was not very 
long dressing ; " strong-minded women never 
are/' he said to himself. The door was 
thrown open, and Miss Clark came towards 
him under the lights, almost the most beau- 
tiful young lady he had ever seen. One 
fault in her face — it was a little too square ; 
perfectly dressed, with the air and carriage 
of a refined young lady. 

He growled to himself, "This is too bad 
of Brogden;" but he said to her — 

vol. n. D 
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"I am delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance, Miss Clark." 

"Well, as to that, my lord/' she said, 
turning her beautiful bright intelligent face 
on his, "some say yes, and some say no. 
We shall get on very well, because I like 
your poetry, and I will not bore you with 
my mathematics. For the girl you have 
me; for the boy you have Mr. Whipple. 
Mr. Whipple is not yet arrived. 

Lord Oakshott then and there fell in love 
for about the fiftieth time in his life, though 
he never was in love with any woman save 
one. It is not quite true, however, to say 
that Oakshott fell in love — he never was out 
of it. He entertained Miss Clark at dinner, 
and the butler wanted her to have some of 
his Chablis. She said " No," and added, to 
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Lord Oakshott, " stimulants are the greatest 
blessing in the world when you want them 
I don't happen to want any now ; this air 
of yours is as good as wine. Now, my 
lord, as I have finished my dinner, I 
will go to the children and begin my 
charge." 

It was now nine o'clock, and she departed, 
Oakshott holding the door open for her. 
Immediately after the post came in with a 
letter from Brogden : — 

" Dear Oakshott, 

" I sent Miss Clark down without 
appealing to you. Miss Clark is so very 
well known that T wonder at her coming 
for that salary. With regard to the tutor, 
Mr. Whipple, you should never have hesi- 
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tated. He is, however, coming, and I could 
tell you why. 

"He will be with you to-morrow morning, 
third class. If I were a Fellow of All Saints, 
I would travel. first. He is an exceedingly 
proud man, you know; and were I not 
behind the scenes, I could not have got 
him for you at all. I never served any 
man as well as I have you. You have 
only repaid me by a seat in Parliament. 
Oakshott, I aim going to ask more of you. 
But I never kiss and tell. Whipple likes 
riding ; take a led horse over to the station 
for him. 

" L. Brogden." 



" I am like I«sachar f M said Lord Oakshott : 
"I am always stooping between burdens. I 
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want to do my duty and please everyone. 
And the worst of it is that I am not a strong 
ass. I don't believe Issachar was. Til do 
what Brogden asks me — I don't know what 
it is, but I'll do it. I can't commit burglary 
for him; I should die of fright." 

However, the terrible tutor, this Fellow 
of All Saints, was due at ten, and so poor 
submissive Lord Oakshott had four horses 
out by nine : two for him and his groom, and 
two for the Fellow of All Saints and his 
groom. Of course they were late at the 
station (Lord Oakshott always was). The 
tutor had been waiting a quarter of an 
hour. 

Lord Oakshott went up to him at once, 
but he had not time to speak. Mr. Whipple 
said — 
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"Lord Oakshott, I believe?" 

Oakshott said, " Yes." 

" I thought that you or some of your 
people would have been here before. I 
have been kept waiting for a quarter of an 
hour." 

Lord Oakshott answered, "Let me look 
at you." 

Whipple set his face. It was a perfectly 
beardless face, but, as Oakshott saw at once, 
a very good one. He was very ugly, whereas 
Oakshott was very handsome. Oakshott 
looked at him, or rather down on him, for 
a few seconds, and then said — 

" Take off those ridiculous spectacles, and 
let me ldok at your eyes." 

Whipple did so, and Oakshott saw the 
grand magnificent smile, which some of us 
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know so well, come mantling over his face. 
Whipple spoke first. 

" Oakshott," he said, " you will do." 

" And I think that you will do also," said 
Oakshott. "Come, mount your horse and 
hold your tongue." 

"A thing I never did in my life," said 
Whipple. 

" Why have you come to me ?" said Oak- 
shott. 

" In order to be in the same house with 
Miss Clark/' said Mr. Whipple, promptly. 
" If you don't know that, it is Brogden's 
fault. I am engaged to be married to her." 

"But why don't you do so?" 

" Because I have no money." 

"You have your fellowship." 

"Which drops when I marry." 
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" I see," said Lord Oakshott. " Do you 
know that I have been in love with Miss 
Clark for twenty-four hours, and that now 
I must get out again the best way 1 
can." 

"Everybody always is in love with Miss 
Clark/' said Mr. Whipple, " but she is never 
in love with anyone but myself. I want 
to know " 

"What?" said Oakshott. 

" I want to know about my cub. Is he 
good ? " 

"How can you tell with a child?" said 
Oakshott. 

"I want to tell you that I can't raise 
my hand on a child or beat it," said Whipple. 

"You are wrong there," said Oakshott. 

"I know, but I can't do it." 
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" Then don't. I cannot either ; but I am 
an ass." 

"Not such an ass as you show yourself 
in your poetry ," said Whipple. 

" What jolly rows you and I will have up 
in the tower," said Oakshott. 

"What do you do there ?" said Whipple. 

" Write poetry, and keep a light burning." 

" I have heard something of this rubbish. 
Don't plague me with it, like a good soul, 
as everyone knows you are. To change 
the subject : The man who owns this land 
ought to be hanged at his own door as a 
warning." 

" I own this land," said Oakshott. 

" Then you ought to be hanged at your 
own door for a warning. Come into this 
cottage : it is one of yours." 
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" Come into this one/' said Oakshott, turn- 
, ing his horse's head up a lane. " Why, 
you very stupid man, I have been extin- 
guishing these very foul brutalities to which 
you extremists object. Do you know one 
result which I have arrived at by build- 
ing new and well-ventilated cottages, like 
this one before you, in contrast with the 
fever-hole in the hollow below?" 

"No," said Whipple. 

"Ill tell you, then. The children may 
or may not grow up so healthy, though I 
cannot eliminate scarlet fever on clay; but 
the old folks in these new-ventilated cottages 
go off like rotten sheep. You must keep 
old folks warm if you want to keep them 
alive." 

At this point a groom came swiftly up 
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to Oakshott with a note. Oakshott read it. 
" Whipple," he said, "go on with my 
groom. Here is a note from a dying man, 
and I must go. Go to your charge/' 

" Has your dying man done a good day's 
work?" said Whipple. 

" Ah, God only knows what a good day's 
work he has done." 

"Then let him die. What higher honour 
could come to him? Let me come with 
you, and see the grandest spectacle in the 
world, a labourer going wearied home to 
take his wages. 

( Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor furious winter's rages; 
Now thy long day's work is done, 
Home thou goest to take thy wages.' 



Who is the man that is going to heaven ? 
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"Our Rector. " 

"Let me come with you," said Mr. 
Whipple. " To me there is something splen- 
did in seeing a good soul pass from earth to 
heaven. Oakshott, it does every man good 
to see another man die." 

" In war it brutalizes," said Oakshott. 

"Do not believe it," said Whipple. "No 
men are more reverent than sailors who live 
amidst death." 

Oakshott and Whipple drew up before 
the Rectory, and handed their horses to the 
grooms. One of the grooms asked if the 
Rector was ill ; Lord Oakshott told him he 
was dying. The boy burst into tears, and 
Mr. Whipple pointed his finger at him, and 
said to Oakshott, "That is the thing you 
Whigs wish to destroy, and when you have 
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destroyed it, may God help you, for man 
cannot." 

The Rector was very bad indeed. Whipple 
took possession of the room and put Lord 
Oakshott on one side. He asked the nurse 
a question, but the nurse could not answer 
it. He then fetched the housekeeper, who 

knew where the sacred vessels were, and 

all was done. 

The Rector's last words were*, " Take care 
of these sheep ;" and Oakshott said, "I 
will, by heaven!" 

They got on their horses again, and trotted 
away homewards. 

"He will be dead before morning/' said 
Whipple. 

"Next tide," said Oakshott. 

"Do you believe such rubbish as that?" 
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said Whipple. " The man will go when God 
calls him/ 1 

" He has been going for a long time," 
said Oakshott; "and I have got a successor 
for him/' 

"That is the worst of patronage/' said 
Whipple. " I don't say that it has not worked 
well on the whole. But take an extreme 
case. I know nothing about the agricultural 
labourer, and yet, if I flattered you and 
fawned on you for a year or two, you (not 
a very wise man) might put me in." 

" That is exactly what I am going to do/' 
said Oakshott. 

"You are mad. I know nothing about 
the matter/' 

" I can instruct you/' 

"Instruct mc possibly in some non- 
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sensical sentimental folly, but influence me 



-never." 



" Nonsense," said Oakshott. " £800 a year v 
and Miss Clark: and, moreover, £200 a 
year for looking after my cousin's boy. Who 
is a sentimental fool now?" 

"But you know nothing of me." 

"I have my pocket full of testimonials 
to your character," . said Oakshott. " I have 
only read one, from the Archbishop." 

"I have done nothing but quarrel with 
you since I met you/' said Whipple. 

" We will continue the quarrel up in 
the tower," said Lord Oakshott. " I like 
a man who pitches into me." 

"Lord Oakshott, you are very mad." 

" I know ; that is what the Prime Minister 
says. The Rector must go. When he goes, 
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you move down here and marry Miss 
Clark. Lord, man ! there is more real 
work to be done here than there is at 
Westminster. I have been in love with 
Miss Clark for a day, but I desire Miss 
Clark to continue her engagement with 
Dixie, and I expect you to continue yours 
with "Dickie." 

Whipple, when he got to his bed that 
night, wondered whether or not he had 
taken a situation in Bedlam. At the end 
of his cogitations, before he went to sleep 
he came to the conclusion that he had 
done nothing of the kind, but that Lord 
Oakshott was the most sensible fellow 
he had ever met. For 800 + 200 
+ 150 = 1,150. And one could almost 
live in a ruined Paris on that, though, 
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if one were married, things might be 
different. Such an income, however, was 
enough to tame even the savage Whipple 
into matrimony. As for taming his 
tongue, that unruly member of Whipple's 
will never be tamed. He " gives it " 
to Oakshott just as badly now as he 
did the first day he ever met him. 
The only person who can in the least 
degree do anything with him is his wife, 
and she cannot do much, for she is afraid 
of him. The only person in the Oakshott 
household who has utterly beaten the whole 
lot of them is Dixie. She is Crown Prince 
of Prussia, Crown Prince of Saxony, 
Frederick Charles, and Von der Tann all 
in one. I don't happen to be afraid of 
her, because I sit and laugh at her. The 
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odd thing is, that Dixie does not hate me 
for doing so. 

Brogden wrote to Oakshott when Whipple 
was appointed to the living, almost civilly. 
He said that he was going to ask for it for 
Whipple, but that Oakshott had antici- 
pated it. 

Mr. Whipple married Miss Clark three 
weeks after he got the living, and moved 
to the Rectory. Brogden protested strongly, 
but Oakshott said that Mrs. Whipple was 
far too pretty to remain in the house with 
him, and that he was glad she was gone 
for the sake of his peace of mind. He 
then paid great attention to a fisherman's 
daughter, and in fact wrote five poems 
about her (" Marie," " Elize," " White-foot," 
"Tangle-hair," and, the most beautiful of all, 
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" Thine eyes are like the summer's sea "), but 
the young woman would not have a word to 
say to him, and married a common sailor, 
who went away leaving her in the family- 
way, and was drowned off Cape Horn. 

Granby Dixon, walking with Lord Oak- 
shott, once saw her. " Granby/' said Oak* 
shott, " that young woman might have been 
Lady Oakshott had she given me the slight- 
est encouragement." 

" And she gave you none ? " said 
Granby. 

"No, she married a common sailor." 

"What a sensible young woman," said 
Granby. 

" Now she is going to marry another," 
said Oakshott. 

"Better and better," said Granby. "I 
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wonder if you will ever get anyone to 
marry you. I wouldn't, I know that. — 
I say, Oakshott " 

" Well." 

"Brogden was too clever by half over 
that Whipple-Clark business. The present 
position of affairs is absolutely monstrous." 

" I do not see why." 

" Well, look here : you are paying two 
people for consecutive time, and they are 
not giving it to you." 

" They give me eight hours a day with 
the two children," said Oakshott. "They 
could do no more if they lived in the 
house." 

"Nonsense," said Granby. "The fact 

of the matter is that they are four hours 

H at the Rectory, and after that they 
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are no better treated than young savages, 
except in the fact that young savages, as 
a rule, are not under the protection of a 
noodle like you, to make them ill with cake. 
At what time were the children home last 
night ? " 

"Well, they lost their way." 

" That is no answer to my question/' 
said Granby Dixon. 

" Well, I am afraid that they were not 

home till nearlv ten." 

•/ 

"You are afraid they were not. What 

do you mean by that?" 

" That is mere fafon de parler." 
"Hmgfafon de parler: you know that 

they were not home till ten." 
" Well, I do know it, Granby." 
"Then why do you not say so?" 
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" Don't bully/' said Oakshott. 

" I won't, old man, but you do exasperate 
me at times. Have you heard anything 
of Mother O'Brien lately ? " 

" No." 

"Mind me, Oakshott," said Granby, 
sharply. " That woman will strike sudden, 
and strike hard. And she is going to 
strike." 

" But she can have no case against me. 
I made her shares right for her out of my 
own pocket." 

" Oakshott," . said Granby, " you are one 
of the most talented men I know, but one 
thing you are utterly ignorant about, and 
that is women. You fall in love with about 
sixteen women in a year, but you know no 
more about them than a boy of fourteen. 
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Innocent and just yourself, you fancy that 
every innocent woman is just also. I tell 
you that women have not the rules towards 
men that men have towards one another, 
and I tell you that an angry woman 
knows no law. She has no more pity 
than a wild beast/' 

"But," said Lord Oakshott, "I have 
been always so gentle and so pure among 
women. I have been chaffed about my 
behaviour to women at my club." 

"That does not matter," said Granby. 
" Mrs. O'Brien, the soi-disant Duchesse 
d'Avranches, believes that you have mis- 
guided her daughter. I'll tell you the 
plain state of the case. I was at the 
restaurant in Regent Street last week, the 
Burlington — the only place, by the bye, in 
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London where ladies and gentlemen can 
sit in the same room at their meals. The 
Duchess was there, and she came suddenly 
to my table, and she said in French, ' Tell 
your dear friend Oakshott that the hammer 
is over his head, and will fall when I please. 
It wilL fall soon.' " 

"But the woman can do nothing/' said 
Oakshott. 

" An angry woman can do anything/' 
said Granby. " Where does Dickie sleep ? " 

" I think he is sleeping with Mrs. 
Prout." 

" Why don't you take him to your own 
bed, and see him into it at eight o'clock 
every night?" 

" Oh, hang it," said Oakshott. " I am de- 
voted to Dickie, but I don't think I could 
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go the length of having the dear little 
beggar in bed with me." 

" Don't say that I did not warn you," 
said Granby. 

" I will certainly do nothing of the kind," 
said Oakshott 

That night Dickie came home and set to 
work at his lessons. He had been three 
hours coming from the Rectory to the Castle, 
a distance of 500 yards. He gave up his 
lessons and went to bed. He did not seem 
to have been asleep long when he was 
waked by a light on his eyes. Two strong 
hands were put round him, and he found 
himself in Lord Oakshott's arms. 

" Is it b fire, my lord ? " 

" No, but I am cold in my bed, and I 
want you to warm me." 
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They lay together that one night, and 
the next day came the catastrophe of 
the white primroses. 

For Mrs. O'Brien was very like Napoleon 
I. ; she struck first, and then talked 
about it afterwards: whereas, Napoleon 
III. and Gambetta talk about it first, and 
then fail in striking. 

She utterly believed that Dickie was 
Oakshott's boy. She utterly believed that 
Oakshott had misguided her daughter. 
And so to stab Oakshott she determined 
to destroy a soul; which soul was in the 
body of her own daughter's son. 

Well did Granby Dixon say, "You do 
not know of what an angry woman is 
capable/' 




CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE WHITE PRIMROSES. 

It was an absolutely forbidden thing, and 
therefore most delightful. Eve would never 
have eaten the apple had she not been 
forbidden ; and Adam would never have 
touched it if she had not persuaded him. 
Dixie wanted the white primroses, and she 
got Dickie to get her some of them. What 
became of Dickie for his sin we shall know 
hereafter. As for what has become of 
Adam's posterity for his sin, is a matter 
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which we shall never know. We can only 
say that we are suffering still. 

Dixie, like Eve, knew of the apple, that 
is to say, of the white primroses ; she there- 
fore egged on Adam, represented by Dickie, 

to go and get her some of them. She did 

» 

not want them particularly, any more than 
Eve wanted the apple, but she thought that 
she might get Dickie into mischief, which 
would create variety, and so she gave him 
much the same advice as Partlet gave Chan- 
ticleer in the Canterbury Pilgrims; that is, 
to make an ass of himself, and come and 
tell her how he felt afterwards. That is 
what Eve did to Adam. I have known 
the thing done since on many occasions, 
but now the woman always swears that 
the man did not make an ass of himself 
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in the way she directed, but in a low and 
foolish manner peculiar to the male sex. 

Dixie, however, wanted the white prim- 
roses, and they only grew in one place — at 
Morley Moat. Lord Oakshott had expressly 
forbidden him to go there. He would let 
the boy go to sea or cliff, but he forbade 
him that one place ; so the boy Dickie made 
a purpose to go there. Lord Oakshott would 
put him on horses, would let him swim with 
the servants, would do everything he could 
to make a man of him, but he had a senti- 
mental feeling about Morley Moat, and for- 
bade it to the boy. 

At one time there had been a Grange 
there, an appanage of the unmarried sisters 
of the Oakshott family for a long time. 
The story about its ruin was a very sad and 
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terrible one. Lady Florence Oakshott in 
1745 was notoriously for the Stuarts. She 
went to France and crossed to Scotland. 
No one knows what followed; it is totally 
impossible to say. The story is too wild 
and dark for human imagination, but it runs 
among the peasantry like this. She was in 
sole possession of Morley Grange, and after 
matters were settled at Carlisle she came 
back to Morley Grange, and stayed three 
weeks ; after which she left, and was never 
heard of again. The peasants say that shortly 
after her departure the dead body of a new- 
born child, with the decapitated head of a 
young man with a long black beard tied 
round its neck, was found in the moat. For 
my own part, I do not believe the story 
at all, because I do not see how you could 
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tie a man's head round a baby's neck ; and, 
moreover, Mrs. Prout's account of the matter 
is in the last degree vague, though she believes 
the story ; and, indeed, I believe that Lord 
Oakshott has persuaded himself of it now, 
in fact ever since he wrote his poem — 

" In this darkness of death, 

In this terror of pain, 
- I must draw one more breath 
'Till I ken thee again. 
Thy head high on rampart, 

My soul deep in hell, 
I will climb up and ken thee, 
The winds will not tea" 

This is one* of the passages in Lord Oak- 
shott's poems to which I object from its 
entire improbability. He presupposes the 
possibility of a young woman, far gone in 
the family-way, swarming up a pole above 
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the gate of Carlisle, taking her lover's head 
from the top of it, and going off success- 
fully. Granby Dixon urges that such an 
incident is extremely unlikely. Granby urges 
that probability should be insisted on by 
the critics. Granby admires Lord Oakshott's 
poem immensely, as he does Keats' " Pot of 
Basil/' but he thinks them both very im- 
probable. In Lord Oakshott's poem, Lady 
Florence drowns her baby in the moat by 
tying its father's head round its neck. How 
this could be done without putting the 
father's head in a cabbage net, Granby 
cannot see ; and Oakshott says not one word 
of the cabbage-net. Oakshott says — 

" A "band round the father's throat, 
A band round the infant's chin; 
Away in the night to the moat, 
And toss them lightly in. 
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"The lilies will rock and toss 
Under the wind-driven rack, 
Beneath the sedges and moss. 
And I will come lightly back." 

"When Granby Dixon was getting Lord 
Oakshott's poems through the press for him, 
he found that this last line had been originally 
written — 
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And the ducks will waddle and quack." 



It is a small matter, but posterity, parti- 
cularly in America, is very particular to 
have every detail about great literary geniuses 
like Lord Oakshott ; so Granby has betrayed 
his confidence. I only say that he nails his 
colours to the mast in saying that Lady 
Florence could not have fastened the dead 
Stuartist's head round the baby's neck with- 
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out some arrangement similar to a cabbage- 
net. It stands to reason. 

Lord Oakshott chose to believe in his 
poem, however, and he is not the first man 
who has done so, neither will he be the 
last. ' So Dickie was forbidden to go to 
the moat. 

The moat was a very beautiful place. 
There are at least two moats similar to 
Morley Moat, one at Cheshunt in Hertford- 
shire, and one at Shortgrove in Essex. 
Moated granges like Shortgrove, Cheshunt 
and Morley, generally lie far away from 
great high roads. These moats were made 
four square, round much older buildings, 
for the sake of protection, by the second- 
class gentry. As life became more secure, 
8 grange, almost always of Tudor or early 
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Stuart architecture, grew out of the older 
building by its destruction. I think I could 
prove this in one instance, at all events, by 
pointing out random cut stones from a 
probably Norman keep, worked in with 
brick, certainly not later than James I. 
However, that is a matter which need not 
be discussed. The eldest unmarried lady of 
the Oakshott family always lived at Morley 
Grange, and bored herself to death in the 
company of her younger unmarried sisters 
and nieces, until the horrible fiasco of Lady 
Florence took place in 1746 ; after that the 
unmarried Oakshotts refused to go near the 
place. The Lord Oakshott of the time 
hired it of his sister, who took a house 
in Holborn. He put all the poor relations 
into it with liberal allowances, for he had 
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an eye to business, like the rest of his 
family; but they all quarrelled among one 
another, and deserted it. They took his 
allowance, but most emphatically declined 
to live there at all. Collectively they fought 
him on the subject, and, as the odds were 
ten to one, they gained. The poor relations, 
with one exception, departed. They could 
not stand the Grange, and they said so. 

To end Morley Grange, and make a finish 
of it as a habitable place, one young lady, 
a hopeless lunatic, insisted on staying behind. 
There was no provision for lunatics in those 
days, and Lord Oakshott thought that she 
might be as well there as anywhere else. 
She was a Miss Edith Oakshott, and I have 
seen her portrait. The other day, on a rather 
careful examination of Bedlam, I met a 
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young lady who was painting blue rabbits 
on a brown-black ground. I really thought 
for a moment, being in Bedlam, that I had 
come on Edith Oakshott of 1747, in the 
flesh; the lady in Bedlam was so uncom- 
monly like Edith Oakshott's portrait, and 
her pictures were so fearfully like Edith 
Oakshott's samplers. The doctor muttered 
to me, "Take care of her, keep behind 
me," and I did so, at the same time thinking 
about the old story; of this Miss Edith 
Oakshott, whose portrait I had seen, and 
whose story I had from Mrs. Prout, whose 
grandmother was the very old woman left 
alone with her in the Grange. I said to 
this doctor, "Have you any attempts at 
incendiarism ? " He pointed to the barred 
fireplaces. 
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This Miss Oakshott, the last of the poor 
relations, quietly, and with cunning diligence, 
got every rag and stick she could, piled them 
about in the most clever manner, got out 
Mrs. Prout on a trifling errand, set the 
Grange on fire, and burnt it to the ground. 
One ruined gable only remains, and the rem- 
nants of a flagged walk coming down to 
the moat through the overgrown copse- 
wood to a ruined iron gate between two 
pillars : and if you will go to that gate 
at seven o'clock on Good Friday night, and 
call three times, Edith Oakshott will come 
out of the ruins and let you in; but you 
will never come out again. This fact I have 
on the very highest authority. Mrs. Prout, 
a most respectable woman, and now a 
licensed victualler in her own right, told it 
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to me; and if any fisher-boy in the port 
dared to deny it, he would have his head 
punched on the spot by his father. 

To be business-like, Morley Grange is 
still an appanage of the unmarried Oak- 
shotts. It carries with it a farm of 769 
acres, exclusive of the island. It is at 
present held by Lady Jane Oakshott, aged 
sixty-seven, whose intellects are said to be 
disturbed. It is alleged that she appeared 
at Mr. Spurgeon's Tabernacle the Sunday 
before Easter, with a palm branch (a five- 
shilling one) in one hand and a lighted 
candle in the other. She says that she told 
the man to drive to Farm Street Mews; 
he, on the other hand, declares that she did 
not, but said "The Tabernacle." Lord Oak* 
shott advised the man to plead drunkenness, 
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but this the man refused to do. The fact 
is that Lady Jane is very queer in her 
religious opinions. The young man who 
does the sermons for " The Universal Pulpit " 
told me that he had seen her in pretty 
nearly every place of worship in town. 
Everyone knows that she was publicly re- 
ceived into the Roman Catholic Church at 
Paris in 1864, and that three weeks after 
she made a public recantation at Geneva. 

It is a very lonely, haunted spot, and 
few people would care to be near it after 
dark. Sometimes the last ruined gable, 
which rises above the surrounding copse- 
wood, is illuminated by strange fires, which 
frighten the belated children. One can 
account for this, however, by means more 
simple than supernatural means. Morley 
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Moat is a rather celebrated haunt of gipsies, 
and the Oakshott family have protected the 
gipsies ever since the following little incident 
happened, according to Mrs. Prout. 

Ethelbert, afterwards Lord Oakshott, had 
been ill for six months with the tertian 
ague, and they thought that he was dying. 
The doctors had given him over, and so 
they sent for the witch. The witch told 
them at once to send for the Italian doctor, 
Agaccio, in London, and he was fetched 
down express at a vast expense. The 
worthy doctor went into the keep and raised 
the devil, who gave him directions and 
departed. The doctor at once went out 
and caught a young gipSy man, and per- 
formed the operation of transfusion on Ethel- 
bert. As the blood went from the young 
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man's arm into Ethelbert Lord Oakshott's, 
the latter at once began to speak Romany, 
and to the day of his death could do the 
Hohany baro with the best gipsy of the 
lot. The young gipsy man, however, fell 
dead at the bed-side, and ever afterwards 
walked on the north terrace, on Good Friday, 
after three years. Such is Mrs. Prout's 
account of the matter; and she says, more- 
over, that that is what makes the Oakshotts 
so rambling in their habits. This account 
may seem to some minds improbable. I 
argue that nothing is improbable with an 
Oakshott, and, moreover, that a hundred 
things more improbable are attested to by 
the perfectly respectable people who go pil- 
grimages to Lourdes. 

Miss Prounce, however, has quite another 
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story to tell. She says that Lord Ethelbert's 
mother had no milk, and that a gipsy 
woman was fetched in a hurry to nurse him. 
Whichever story is true, this is perfectly 
certain : if you go to Morley Moat, you 
are pretty sure to find gipsies there; and, 
moreover, the head of game on that estate is 
so large, that Lord Oakshott says, laughingly, 
that he shall discharge his keepers, for that 
well-treated gipsies are the best preservers 
in the land. 

When Dickie went there, there were no 
gipsies at all. He rather wished that there 
had been some, for he liked them very 
much. Their extinct fires were all around 
the ruined gable, though there was no trace 
of them in the flesh. An odd-coloured 
handkerchief, such as they wear, was left, 
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strangely euough, and Dickie stole it and 
put it on. 

Then he got the white primroses, and 
then he crept down to the water's edge. 

No one seems exactly to know what oc- 
curred. A little girl, who happened to be 
lurking on the other side of the moat, said 
that Dickie was washing his feet in the 
water, and that the hazel-boughs beside 
him were parted by a gipsy who beckoned 
to him. He put on his shoes and stockings 
and went up to her. And that is the end 
of him for the present, so far as Lord Oak- 
shott was concerned. 



CHAPTER XX. 



dickie's death. 



How utterly puzzled we all are about death. 
It is useless for anyone to deny it — we are 
totally puzzled. From John Henry Newman 
we get the " Dream of Gerontius : " going 
to the other end of all belief, we get " The 
Four Boards of the Coffin-lid," from A. C. 
Swinburne. We would give the very highest 
praise to both poems, but we most empha- 
tically object to them, because they give us 
no information whatever, and leave us ex- 
actly where we were before. 
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" Sir," said one great man to his flunkey, 
"the object of poetry is not instruction. 
Simple instruction and description, such 
as one gets in poems of the Scotchman 
Thomson's poems, are not poems at all. 
Poetry, sir, should be written to expand the 
\6yos, not to instruct the iiriOvjila. 

What follows on death? Can anyone 
tell us? The answer is a most emphatic 
"No." Father Newman tells us one thing 
in exquisite language ; A. C. Swinburne 
gives his opinion in the most terrible 
language ; Mr. Tennyson gets sentimental 
over it, and beats all the others : — 



" High up the vapours fold and swim ; 
Above him broods the twilight dim; 
The place he knew forgetteth him." 

Lord Oakshott, on the other hand, evi- 
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dently believes in the extinction of the human 
soul after death: — 

" The wind shall not whisper in thine ear, 
Though the priest's hell be near. 
Thou wilt not ask for the priest's heaven ; 
The sleepers who will awaken are but seven." 

The above lines were written by Lord 
Oakshott as the epitaph on a drowned sailor. 
If it mattered, which it does not, the Vicar 
(Whipple, his own man) found a young 
man cutting them on a tablet, and carried 
them off to the Bishop. The great case of 
Regina versus Oakshott arose in the end 
out of this. Oakshott insisted on erecting 
his tombstone to the drowned sailor with 
these verses on it, without a faculty. The 
Bishop had him into the Arches at once, and 
then he got a faculty in a sly and secret 
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manner, and so got the Bishop into the 
Common Fleas for taking his money under 
false pretences. Both suits were quashed, 
to the tune of about £4,000 a side, but 
the tablet is there to this day, in the 
north aisle. 

It occurred however to the Vicar (Whipple), 
who had £1,100 a year for a population of 
450, and was consequently rich, to take the 
matter before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The Lord Chancellor gave 
judgment, with the concurrence of the whole 
court, that as the lines were absolute and 
perfect nonsense, the defendant Oakshott 
was absolved from blame, and the appellant 
must pay his own costs. So the Vicar after 
all got the worst of it. 

We now, however, return to our question. 
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Neither Mr. Tennyson, Dr. Newman, Mr. 
Swinburne, nor Lord Oakshott seems to have 
any idea of what becomes of the human 
soul after physical death. Will they put 
their brains together and tell us what 
becomes of a human soul after moral death ? 
Is there no heaven or no hell in this world ? 
Is there no quality of soul which will carry 
one through all temptations to a certain 
future? I know not, but I know that down 
in the Kast of London I have seen such 
beautiful love, tenderness, and kindness 
among people who are for all intents and 
purposes dead, that I think these people's 
souls must be immortal. 

From the moment that Dickie followed 
the gipsy away from the moat he died. 
He was far too young to have had any 
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impression made on him by Mrs. Prout, 
Lord Oakshott, or any of them. 

When the child was cast into hell, 
the appearance of his body was very 
beautiful. 

What was the quality of the soul? It 
is that to which we must look. Per 
ambages, we must follow the boy whose 
soul, thanks to Mrs. O'Brien, might be 
burning while Lord Oakshott was fiddling. 

" Where are we going ? " said Dickie. 

"Down to the shore, sweetheart," said 
the gipsy woman. 

" We shall be there late/' said the child. 
" It is a long way/' 

"Yes; but I have something to tell you. 
Your father was drowned." 

" Yes," said Dickie, " that is quite true.' 5 
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" Well," said the gipsy woman, t€ you 
are not afraid of death." 

"No," said Dickie. "I am not afraid to 
die. You know Cranmer was afraid at 
first, and then he was as brave as anyone. 
As for Ridley and Latimer, they were top 
sawyers." 

"I did not mean, were you afraid to die, 
but were you afraid to see a dead man ? " 

"Why didn't you say so, then?" said 
Dickie. 

" I am going to show you one." 

" Are you?" said Dickie. "Well, I dare 
say he won't hurt me. I am afraid of no 
living man, let alone a dead one." 

She walked the child down to the shore, 
and there was, in the little hut on the 
beach, the body of a young sailor who had 
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been drowned the day before. Her object 
was to frighten the boy, but in this she 
most signally failed. 

The young man lay quite quiet, as if 
in sleep. He was a young man with a 
brown face and a light-coloured beard. 
Dickie went straight up to him, kissed 
his beard, and then strewed the. white 
primroses on his face. 

That was the last of the adventure of 
the white primroses, until they turned up 
years afterwards. They were strewn on 
the face of a dead sailor. 

But the gipsy woman said, "Rot the 
child, he is afraid of nothing. That woman 
O'Brien knows nothing." 

Then the gipsy woman said, " Are you 
afraid of ghosts, my dear?" 
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Dickie, who had learnt low language 
from the fisher-boys, used it with regard 
to ghosts. 

"You don't believe in them, then?" said 
the gipsy. 

" Not a bit," said Dickie ; " but I should 
like to see one." 

"I will show you one/' said the gipsy. 
"Come into the wood." 

Dickie kicked and scratched, but she 
was too strong for him. She bore him 
away into the wood. The child said at 
last — 

" You are stealing me, and I will not be 
stolen. I will stab you with my knife. 
You are as bad as Semiramis. Let 
me go." 

The next moment a handkerchief was 
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over his face. A faint sweet smell in his 
nostrils, and he knew nothing of what 
passed. 

"It was the only chance left," said the 
gipsy woman; "the little rogue would 
have roused the neighbourhood. God 
bless Dr. Simpson for inventing chloro- 
form." 



CHAPTER XXI. 



MR. DENNIS. 

When Dickie awoke he began thinking, 
but found that he could not think reason- 
ably. He thought of cheese, and could 
think of nothing else. Therefore he said 
to himself, " I am not awake at all, and 
so I had better go to sleep again," — a 
most illogical argument, which he at once 
brought to a most practical conclusion. 
He went to sleep again. 

Then he dreamt that he was broad 
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awake, and that the gipsy woman was 
giving him laudanum out of a bottle. 
He (in his dream) kicked that woman 
violently in the stomach, and then he 
awoke indeed. 

" Lie quiet, you little devil," said a hoarse 
roupy voice beside him. "Lie quiet, or 
begorra I'll strangle you ! " 

Another voice, a woman's, close by, said, 
" Leave that kid alone, you busnacking 
bogtrotter." 

"He's kicked me in the back, and me 
spine will be black and blue in the 
morning/' said Dickie's neighbour. 

"Keep tne child warm, you fool," said 
the woman's voice, "and don't jaw at him, 
or I'll come and take him away from 
you, and I'll put my ten commandments 
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on your face if you don't do as I tell 

you." 

" Shure, Mrs. Stanley, you asperate your- 
self widout cause. Would ve like to be 
roused from yer sleep by a kick in the 
small of your back yerself?" 

"Shut up — go to sleep, and keep the 
child warm," was the only answer the 
honest travelling Irish labourer got. Then 
there was silence. 

The man, with that exquisite tenderness 
towards children which is common to all 
Irish save those who have been debauched 
by long residence in English towns, said 
in a whisper to Dickie — 

" Are you cold, darling?" 

" Yes, I am cold/' said Dickie ; " but you 
said you would strangle me, and you 
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called me a little devil. You had no right 
to call me a little devil, because I am a 
very good boy; and if you strangled me, 
you would go to hell unless you repented 
of it afterwards." 

"It's only a way of talking," said the 
Irishman. 

"It's a very bad way," said Dickie. 

"Will you come inside my coat and be 
warm?" said the Irishman. "A little 
darling. I've five boys the same age as 
yourself." 

"That can't be true," said Dickie, now 
thoroughly awake. " You may have five 
boys; and as it is rude to contradict, I 
believe that you have five boys, but at the 
same time, sir, don't you see that they 
could not be the same age as myself? 
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Unless, indeed," said Dickie, reconsidering, 
" Mrs. what is your wife's name, sir ? " 

"Mrs. Dennis, of Cork." 

" Well, sir, if Mrs. Dennis of Cork had 
had five twins at once, the thing might be 
possible. As it is, I do not see how you 
can have five boys all my own age." 

"But," said Mr. Dennis, "if she had 
five twins there would be ten of them, 
whereas there's only five. So you must be 
wrong." 

Dickie knew he was right, but he was 
wanting to set Mr. Dennis right also. 
He was beginning to think about this 
when Mr. Dennis pulled the boy to his 
side and covered his coat over him. The 
warmth of Mr. Dennis's body was extremely 
pleasant to Dickie, and under the cape of 
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his coat they could whisper to one another 
perfectly. Mr. Dennis had been very 
savage on being awakened from his sleep 
by Dickie, and I am on the whole glad 
that it was not Mrs. Dennis who kicked 
Mr. Dennis on the back, and woke him. 
He might have punished her for doing so. 
But although we read every day of the 
savagery of the lower Irish in our towns 
towards their women, yet I do not find 
that the very worst Irjsh are as savage to 
their children as the very worst English 
or Scotch. The worst Irishman is softened 
by the sight of a child. An extreme 
political economist might say that this is 
very natural, seeing that the Irish bring a 
great many more children into the world 
than they are prepared to provide for. 
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That is a matter of detail; I only know 
that I never knew an Irishman who did 
not take kindly to a child; and if I found 
a child who would not take to an Irish- 
man, I should think very little of that 
child. 

We are much more prudent than the 
Irish. We are mediocre in our vices. If 
it were not for the London, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool Irish, we could knock off about 
£30,000 a year in the pay of police magis- 
trates. But look at their domestic purity 
at home : it is greater than our own. Some 
say that it is because they are mainly Roman 
Catholics; to those gentlemen I would point 
out the domestic morality of Brussels and 
Vienna. The domestic morality of the Irish 
has nothing to do with their creed: it is 
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as great at Londonderry as it is at Cork. 
Purity is a noble national instinct with 
them ; they habitually make the most out- 
rageously foolish marriages ; they bring 
children into the world whom they cannot 
support, and then they go to America and 
abuse us; and the Americans are bound to 
believe that they have got a terrible case 
against us, though they have never found 
out what on earth that case is. The Scotch 
have a worse one, a far worse one. 

Dickie, however, when he was under 
Mr. Dennis's coat, found that he could 
talk in whispers. Mr. Dennis said, "Don't 
speak out loud, love, or Mrs. Stanley will 
hear ye." 

Dickie put his little hand out and found 
Mr. Dennis's whiskers ; then he passed from 
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his whiskers to where his moustache would 
have been in these days, but which was 
only a mass of two-day-old stubble. How- 
ever, he found his mouth, and he laid 
his finger on it. Mr. Dennis kissed his 
finger, and the compact between the poor 
deserted child and the poor savage was 
complete. 

Dickie drew his body up and whispered 
in his ear — 

" Are you a gentleman ? " 

" No, dear ; I am an Irish reaper, but 
the old woman was in the straw, and I 
came over on the chance of grass-cutting." 

"Will you help me?" said Dickie, "be- 
cause I'm stole." 

"Hush, and I guessed as much," said 
Mr. Dennis. 
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"Where are we?" said Dickie. 

"Among the gipsies," said Mr. Dennis. 

" I want to get back to the Castle/' said 
Dickie. 

" What Castle, and where is it ? " 

" I don't know. I think it is Oakshott 
Castle, but I can't tell. And I don't know 
where it is." 

"What county?" said Mr. Dennis. 

"I don't know," said Dickie. "That 
woman gave me something which has made 
me ill. Will you help me, instead of calling 
me a little devil?" 

"I'll help you." 

"Go to Earlie of Oakshott Castle, and 
tell him the truth; that is all. Don't tell 
him a lie, because he beats people who tell 
lies. Have you got any money ? " 
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"Divil a rap, or I shouldn't be lying 
in a gipsy tent." 

"I bad some: I wonder if the woman 
has taken it from me." 

"Whisht, pretty one; never mind the money, 
though indeed it might come convanient." 

" Here it is," said Dickie ; " here is the 
half-crown — take it." 

" I don't like to take it," said Mr. Dennis, 
"but Td best. I'll lave ye me outside 
coat to keep ye warm; so there's a bargain. 
I'll find the way to my lord, and ye shall 
be back to the Castle in three days. But 
listen to me. Be civil to these gipsies, for 
we are in a rough country; and if it was 
worth their while to murder you, they'd 
do it — at least this lot would. How long 
is it since you left home ? " 
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"Last night," whispered Dickie. 

" Poor child/' said Mr. Dennis : " do 
you know that you have been muddled 
for four days with opium, or some devil's 
diversion, and that they have only allowed 
you to come to your senses now ? " 

" Is that so ? " 

" That is the truth, my pretty boy. 
Shake yourself together : you have brains 
and pluck for twenty. You ought to have 
been an Irishman. ,, 

" Where are we, then ? " said Dickie. 

"On Blackdown, between Somerset and 
Devon," said Mr. Dennis. "Roll yourself 
up in me coat. I'll get away, and be back 
with my lord just now. Oakshott ? " 

" Yes, that is the name of the place, 
I think." 
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" I'll find him. Keep with these people 
till I come back. There'll be a shindy as 
I go, but take no notice. I can't leave 
them without " — (I can follow Mr. Dennis no 
further at this point) — "of Geordie Stanley 
before I go. He said tfiat a gipsy was as 
good as an Irishman. Good-bye, pretty 
boy. Keep yourself warm." 

Dickie always declares that poor Mr. 
Dennis did exactly what he said he would 
do by Mr. Geordie Stanley. I think Dickie, 
is right. The gipsy lay in front of the 
tent on the grass, with his back towards 
the Irishman. It may be urged that Mr. 
Dennis stumbled over the gipsy ; it may 
have been accidental, or it may not have 
been — I am not here to decide ; I only know, 
teste Dickie, that the gipsy roused the whole 
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camp, and told them that Mr. Dennis had 
done to him the very same thing which 
Mr. Dennis had told Dickie in private con- 
fidence he intended to do. 

The moon being high, and everyone being 
wide awake about the row, it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be a fight. 
Dickie realized for the first time that he 
was in a low gipsy tent, because, jumping 
up at the alarm of war, anxious for his 
champion, he started the whole arrange- 
ment, and brought it down on the top of 
him. In his desperate struggles he not only 
brought down his own tent, but carried it 
on him like a garment, plunging violently. 
It so happened that Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
were in the next tent, and so he chanced 
to alight on the pair of them just as they 
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were arousing themselves to see the light. 
There were only four blankets to make 
the two tents; consequently Dickie under- 
stood why Mrs. Stanley's voice had been 
so audible, and possibly other domestic 
quarrels with which we have nothing to 
do. It was certain, however, that his head 
ached violently, and that his kind bed- 
fellow and friend the Irishman was going 
to fight. 

A grand bouleversement, which consists 
only of a married couple, four blankets, a 
few bent sticks and a boy, is easily arranged. 
Mr. Stanley had got on the necessary gar- 
ment, so there was nothing to be said about 
him. Mrs, Stanley had got on nearly as 
much as she generally had, which was not 
much. Dickie had put on the tent, having 
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forgotten Mr. Dennis's coat in the heat of the 
moment. 

Then the fight began. The gipsy tore 
his shirt off, but the Irishman fought with 
every rag on his back, save the coat he had 
given to Dickie. I think that fighting is 
very brutal, but no one can deny that it is 
very beautiful. We are, after all, the sons 
of our fathers. I suppose that a more 
respectable set of men than the present 
bench of Bishops never lived. Ask the most 
saintly and respectable whether he has ever 
looked on at a fight ; has seen the steady 
glare of the eye in the attacked and the 
attacker. You ask any Bishop if he has not 
seen it : not one will deny it, and three- 
quarters of them will say that they have 
done it themselves. In our "rough island 
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story" there are few men who would deny 
the game of what the French call " boxe." 
Even Justice Shallow, a most respectable 
man, allows the soft impeachment. 

The fight which was to decide Dickie's 
life was all against our gallant Irishman. 
Had the gipsy kept his clothes on, the matter 
would have been settled in a very few mi- 
nutes; for Mr. Dennis's brother had come 
home from America to fetch his grandmother 
to Illinois, and he had shown Mr, Dennis 
one or two dodges in rough-and-tumble 
fighting, which bad better be told to the 
police, and not given to the general world. 
Mr. Dennis found himself fighting a stripped 
man, and he was to a certain extent puzzled, 
because the gipsy fought very well. 

Mr. Dennis "got it" on the right of his 
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left eye, and generally over bis countenance. 
On the other hand, the gipsy " got it " 
under the ear three times; — it was really 
beautiful. No murderous rapier rattle of 
old times, no rascally pistol duel of modern 
times, could be finer. When men fight like 
boars or dogs over a private quarrel, you will 
find that that nation is in the ascendant. For 
example, take France I 

This duel had, however, as sad a termi- 
nation as that between M. Victoire Noir and 
the Prince Pierre Buonaparte. The fact is that 
honest Dennis lost his temper, and the gipsy 
was getting the better of him. The gipsy 
was stripped, which was a puzzle to Dennis, 
but Dennis saw that the gipsy's deltoid was 
sufficiently developed to give a hold to his 
hand. He clutched the naked deltoid with 
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the hair underneath, pressed the point of his 
elbow on the gipsy's nose, and down went 
the gipsy to avoid that horrible click in the 
neck which tells you that your man is dead. 

The gipsy avoided that; but Mr. Dennis 
went much too far. As the gipsy went 
down for the last time, Mr. Dennis made 
a grand mistake. He turned out his heels, 
consequently drew in his knees, and fell on 
his man. You had better fire a loaded 
revolver at a man than do that : it is death, 
for no man ever survives it. 

Mr. Dennis had gone too far, and when 
the gipsy was picked up he was dead. 
"Rupture of the colon and liver," said the 
wise Coroner. 

Mr. Dennis was tried at Exeter for murder, 
but it was brought in manslaughter, and 
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Mr. Dennis, poor fellow ! was relegated to 
twenty years' penal servitude. I am very 
sorry for Mr. Dennis, but that same thing 
happened, and it is likely to happen to 
any gentleman who drops with his knees 
close together on the abdominal cavity of 
another gentleman. Only, don't you see, 
that in the confusion Dickie marched off, 
to find his way back to Oakshott; and the 
communication which was to be made to 
Lord Oakshott by Mr. Dennis was never 
made at all. 

I speak a trifle too fast. Two years after 
Lord Oakshott got a letter from Perth (West 
Australia), which was endorsed " Henderson/' 
The letter was from Mr. Dennis, and it told 
him that the writer could tell him everything 
about Dickie. At this point we must part 
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with Mr. Dennis for ever. He was, however, 
faithful to his trust. He could not have told 
Lord Oakshott anything in particular, but 
he promised Dickie, and the poor fellow 
tried to redeem his promise. Why can't 
we make Dennis, and such men as he, love 
us? I fear they are not permitted to do 
so. At the day of judgment it will go 
hard with those who separate Great Britain 
and Ireland. Every nation has found them 
out. We found them out centuries ago, 
and called them sinners ; now they are 
saints, though their language is not exactly 
saintly. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



THE RECTOR. 

Nothing would have been more supremely 
easy than for Dickie to have gone back to 
Oakshott ; but- two or three things were in 
the way. 

He knew nothing about east or west, and 
he went west instead of east : that is one 
way of accounting for his conduct. 

He was not very well, having been dosed 
with chloroform. 
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He did not exactly wish to go back to 
Oakshott Castle for a day or so : he rather 
wanted to see the world for himself. 

Below Blackdown there are rabbits, and 
some hares. And although the hares are 
foolish things, and run away from you, yet 
if you creep through the copse-wood you can 
see the rabbits ; and the rabbits wash their 
noses with their fore paws, making believe 
that they have water, which they have not. 
It is, however, most amusing to lie among 
the flowers and watch the rabbits. And 
when you are tired of the rabbits, there is 
the Rector catching trout out of the Otter 
in the most scientific way. He lands a very 
large one, and as he takes the hook out of 
its mouth he says : " The Reformation, my 
brethren, was emphatically necessary. My 
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brethren, before the Keformation, Rome was 
practically (not theoretically) the most Eras- 
tian of all the Churches. I beg of you to 
attend to me. Gregory VII. was both Eras- 
tian and Arian. Child, what are you doing 
here?" 

" I was listening to what you were saying, 
sir," said Dickie. 

The Rector was in the depths of confusion. 
He had been talking to himself, and he had 
no witness but Dickie. He could not for 
the life of him remember, on the spot, what 
he had been talking about. 

"Which is the way to Honiton, please, 
sir ? " said Dickie. 

" Just across that field into the main road, 
my child," said the abashed Rector. And 
Dickie went away for a time. The Rector 
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was glad, for he had been caught composing 
his sermon — a thing he hated. 

Dickie from this time was lost to the 
knowledge of all who had hitherto loved 
him. But he had got into new hands. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



GRANBY DIXON ON DICKIE'S DISAPPEARANCE. 



"You must remember," says Granby 
Dixon, "in the first instance, that the 
memory of a child is a very dangerous 
thing to depend upon. Children do not 
remember names very well, and frequently 
misquote them. I had an argument with 
Dickie on this very point, urging on him 
that he was a perfect fool not to ask to be 
carried back to Lord Oakshott. He answered 
that he did so. Then the truth came out 
for the first time. He remembered that he 
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bad been accustomed to call Lord Oakshott 
'Earlie/ If that is so (and I never knew 
Sir Richard tell a lie), that will account for a 
very great deal which otherwise would not 
be accounted for. The child, I fancy, wished 
to wander, and he either forgot Lord Oak- 
shott's name or mispronounced it. 

" The present Sir Richard tells me that 
even then he had that very odd instinct of 
hoarding money which he has now. He 
had, he says, eight shillings which the gipsies 
never discovered. With this money that mere 
child evidently wandered to Dartmouth. 
Whether he begged by the way he cannot 
remember. He says that he sold his clothes 
to an old Jew at Sidmouth, and had others 
in exchange. This seems to me to account 
for the undoubted and easily proved fact 

VOL. II. I 
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that the child got to Dartmouth without 
being stopped. I don't think that there 
is any stronger proof of the truth of Sir 
Richard's narrative than that. It stands 
to reason: a pretty boy in good clothes 
would have been arrested five times over. 
He tells me that he held two half-crowns 
and a locket in his mouth, while he bar- 
gained with the Jew for other clothes. The 
Jew thought he had an impediment in his 
speech. I can understand it. Dickie has 
proved himself capable of anything, dear 
fellow. 

" Now cannot we account for Dickie's story, 
which at first seemed to me improbable, in 
this way? The child was most certainly 
dosed with chloroform, and heavily frightened. 
That will entirely account for matters as far 
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as they have gone. Before we come to the 
Crediton business we shall see more reasons 
for Dickie's behaviour. 

" On one occasion I was being driven into 
the Bight of Benin (nearly opposite the 
melancholy Gaboon, the home of the gorilla) 
by a westerly wind ; and a swallow came 
on board, and perched on the maintop- 
mast rigging. As the business was none 
of mine, I naturally took a great interest in 
it ; and soon as prayers were over (it was 
Sunday) I went up into the rigging and had 
an interview with that bird. When I asked 
him why he had flown 150 miles to sea against 
the wind, he only preened himself, and gave 
no more answer than Dickie could. You 
cannot get a reason from children or fools. 
On one occasion, a Sunday afternoon at sea, 

I 2 
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we let all the parrots and cockatoos loose, 
not seeing that the skylight was open. They 
all flew out, went straight to leeward, and 
were drowned like Pharaoh's host in the 
Red Sea. I calculate that Jamrach lost fifty 
pounds over that business. There was a 
cockatoo who swore so magnificently that 
he was worth at least fifteen pounds. The 
birds did not know what was good for them 
any more than Dickie did." 

One word more about Dickie. Granby 
Dixon says that he is the best fellow he 
ever met. "He has been in a great many 
places where he should not be — we all 
have— but you will always find him true, 
honest, and high-minded; that is to say, 
a gentleman/' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



OAKSHOTT AND GRANBY DIXON IN 
CONSULTATION. 

Ho !" said Granby Dixon, coming into 
the hall at Oakshott. " So you have lost 
your boy." 

" Yes, he is gone." 

" And you can't get any news of him ? ' 

" Not a bit of news. I am awfully sorry 
for the boy. Don't joke about the matter; 
I feel it very sorely. You men of the world 
care for nothing." 

"You do us wrong there," said Granby. 
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" I care for you. You are the only entirely 
good man I ever met. I, however, want 
something of you, and I will give you some- 
thing in return." 

"Give me the something in return first, 
then," said Lord Oakshott, " and then I 
will tell you whether I will do what you 
want." 

"No," said Granby, "I am not to be 
outdone in generosity. I will make you 
promise to do what I want first, and then 
I will give you your quid pro quo," 

"What do you want, then?" 

" I want you," said Granby, " to come up 

to town and speak on S 's side about 

the overcrowding of the milliners' girls at 
the West End." 

"Oh, I canV said Oakshott. "There 
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is young Cecil : he will do it quite as 
well." 

"Cecil happens to be in the House of 
Commons," said Granby. "We want a 
sentimentalist in the Lords, and you really 
must come up and varnish the article for us." 

"What is the matter with the young 
women?" said Lord Oakshott. 

Granby Dixon gave him a perfectly true 
account of the West-end milliners during 
the season, without the least exaggeration. 

"I'll be hanged if I stand that/' said 
Oakshptt. "I'll go, and I'll make hay. 
Have you got the Reports?" 

" Yes ; we will go through them after 
dinner. You must have the exact report 
of the number of cubic feet of air, and 
must be altogether posted up. You are a 
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good fellow : I would not have bothered you 
if we had not wanted you. Do you mind 
doing something else ? " 

" In for a penny, in for a pound/' said 
Oakshott. 

" Will you take the chair at the Homeless 
Children's dinner?" 

"Most emphatically I will," said Lord Oak- 
shott. " Where is my Dickie now ? Home- 
less Children ! I will make them a speech. 
Are you connected with it?" 

"Yes." 

"Put me down for five hundred pounds, 
if you please." 

"Oakshott! Oakshott!" 

" Yes. If yon hesitate, I will make it a 
thousand." 

" Well, I can't refuse, though you do 
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nothing like anyone else. — Great heavens ! 
what is this P Oakshott, have you ghosts in 
your house? " 

It was only Dixie. But the awful beauty 
of the child, coming suddenly on Granby, 
actually scared him. He gave two glances 
— one at Oakshott, and one at the child— 
and he shook his head. 

"No," said Oakshott. "She is Mrs. 
Prout's grand-niece." 

"I thought for an instant " 

"But you see that you are wrong. I 
wish it was so, Granby, for I am all alone 
in the world." 

"Why need you be so?" 

"Fudge! You know." 

"Come here and have some fruit, my 
pretty one," said Granby; "you look tired." 
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"I have been to the moat after Dickie, 
and I go every day. He went there to 
get me the white primroses, and he never 
came back. And George — that is one of 
our gamekeepers — says he was stolen by 
gipsies. " 

"Go on the lawn with your fruit, my 
love/ 1 said Lord Oakshott : and the child 
said, "Yes, Earlie," and went. 

" I never saw such beauty as that," said 
Granbv. 

" Our fisher-folks breed very high beauty. 
So I must go up to town and make a 
speech ? " 

"Indubitably." 

" What is to become of my poem ? " 
asked Lord Oakshott. 

"Say some of it." 
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Lord Oakshott repeated several stanzas, 
and Granby said — 

" You can't possibly publish such rubbish 
as that, you know; they will send you 
to Bedlam," said Granby. Lord Oakshott 
submitted it to me some years after, and 
I was obliged to confirm Granby Dixon's 
opinion. Oakshott was a genius: a true 
genius; and when he gave his mind to 
writing nonsense, he wrote much worse 
nonsense than anybody else; no one ever 
came near him. 

" Is it very bad ? " he asked, quietly. 

" It is % awful," said Granby. " I never 
heard such rubbish in the whole course of 
my life." 

" Well, I will come up and speak," he 
said. " Now give me your quid pro quo." 
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Granby gave him a letter from his cousin, 
Sir Arthur : — 




"Dear Granby, 

"Is it absolutely true that my fool 
of a cousin has lost this boy ? I have every 
reason to believe that I was utterly wrong 
in my suspicions of my cousin, and that 
the boy is my own. Still I will not write 
to my cousin at present. I should have 
to confess obligations; a thing I never do 
but once, and I have done it. If the boy 
is gone, Mother O'Brien knows something 
about it: tell my cousin that. And 
tell him also this, for he is a good 
fellow, bang him. I know some very queer 
emigrants here. I know that he has com- 
mitted some gross indiscretion with the 
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Carbonari or the Cammoristi, and that he 
must not go on the Continent. Two men, 
Borichi and Bellini, are looking for him." 



So ended the letter. 

"Is the last part true?" said Granby 
Dixon. 

"Well, I am afraid it is," said Oakshott. 

"An affair?" 

"Yes, I am afraid it was an affair." 
Did you behave well?" 
Well, no one behaves well in an 
affair." 

" But with regard to money ? " 

"Oh, yes. Trust me for turning my 
pockets inside out." 

"Who was she?" 

" The sister of Bellini." 
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"Why the devil did you go with those 
people at all?" 

" I don't know," said Oakshott. 

"You never do know, it seems to me/' 
said Granby, with great irritation. 

"Well, they seemed to me interesting 
people. They were such thundering rogues." 

"You are incorrigible," said Granby. 
"Did you have a child by this woman?" 

"A child!" said Oakshott; "bless the 
man, no. The young woman is as virtuous 
as your mother. I asked her to marry me, 
but there was another young man she liked 
better, — that is all." 

"Did you have any quarrel with the Cam- 
moristi ? " 

" Well, no. Only I was a sworn member, 
and in the heat of debate I told a full 
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House of Lords what their objects were. 
There was not much harm in that/' 

" That is the matter : I suppose that you 
will have your throat cut. What do you 
lunatics want, then?" 

" I don't exactly remember at this mo- 
ment," said Oakshott ; " I have got it all 
upstairs somewhere. I know it began with 
equalization of property." 

" You mean that Oakshott Castle is to go P" 

" Theoretically/' said Lord Oakshott. 
" Why not? I sold Drumstone to pay 
Arthur's debts/' 

"About the Monarchy?" said Granby. 

" Oh, I would sell Oakshott (if I could) 
to save the Monarchy. I swore by that 
when I took my seat in the House of Lords. 
We must keep that." 
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" But you Carbonari and Cammoristi desire 
to destroy all monarchy." 

" Do not malign us, my dear Granby. 
We assist Imperialism everywhere by talking 
far greater nonsense than anyone else, your- 
self included. Pray leave us alone/' 

" You are not such a fool as you seem, 
Oakshott. Let us return to sense/' said 
Granby. 

" I am sorry for that," said Lord Oakshott. 

"Why?" said Granby. 

" You have been talking the nonsense," 
said Oakshott. "See here, however, I will 
make a fool of myself. Do you think that 
Mother O'Brien knows where the boy is ? " 

" I can't think what you want with the 
boy. Come to London, and I will get you 
a dozen fine wives/' 
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" Thanks, I don't want a dozen ; one would 
be enough. I was going to propose to a 
dairy-maid the other day, but her banns 
were asked twice, and she married a young 
butcher. I wrote a poem about her: shall 
I repeat it?" 

" In heaven's name, no ! " said Granby. 
" You will end by marrying Mrs. Prout." 

"Will you have me, Prout?" said Lord 
Oakshott, for Mrs. Prout was at the other 
end of the room. 

" No, my lord/' she said ; "it is bother 
enough keeping your house, without keeping 
a fantastic, half-witted creature like you." 

" They all turn from me," said Lord 
Oakshott. " Even Prout refuses me. But, 
Granby, old boy, what do you advise about 
Dickie?" 

VOL. IT. K 
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" D n Dickie ! but I will tell you. 

Mother O'Brien is in London — in Park 
Lane. Come and match your wits against 
hers. In spite of all your folly, you are the 
cleverest man I know. You can find out 
what she knows in ten minutes." 

" I will do so." 

"That's like yourself. Do make the best 
of yourself. Remember, that if our late con- 
versation were reported, you would probably 
be sent to Bedlam." 

"Let me recite to you another poem," 
said Lord Oakshotf. 

" If you do, I will shy this cigar in your 
face," said Granby. 

" Let us get on with these statistics about 
the girls, then," said Oakshott "I wonder 
if one of them would marry me." 
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" She would be a precious fool if she 
did," said Granby. 

They went out on the lawn as soon as 
Granby had unpacked his blue-books. Lord 
Oakshott sang — 

" Thy feet are set amidst the grass, 
With lilies round them blowing." 

Granby listened. 

" How well you sing, Oakshott. What a 
pity it is that you don't sing other men's 
sense instead of your own nonsense. After 
all, there was no one like old Ben Jonson." 

" That was the best thing he ever wrote," 
said Oakshott. 

" By far," said Granby. 

"Why," said Oakshott, "I wrote that 
myself to the young woman who married 
the butcher." 

k 2 
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" I havte heard the air before," said 
Granby. 

" ' Drink to me only with thine eyes/ " 
said Oakshott. " Or will you have your 
claret out here?" 

" Let us go into these statistics, you fan- 
tastical Spaniard." 

By twelve o'clock Oakshott was sufficiently 
well posted up, and at eight o'clock in the 
morning he went off with Granby to town. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



AN AFTERNOON PARTY. 

Comfrey was utterly amazed to see him. 
He was under the impression that he was 
a thing of the past. Not at all; here he 
was, just as fantastic as ever — in fact, con- 
siderably more so. He had rooms on the 
ground-floor — he would go no higher — and, 
while preparing himself for his speech in 
the House, showed his old low tendencies 
by walking out with his hands in his 
pockets, and standing with his legs very 
wide apart in the middle of the street. 
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M. Thiers was upstairs on the first floor, 
and the mere existence of M. Thiers was 
a pet objection of his; so, casting about 
matters in his mind, Oakshott succeeded, 
at one o'clock in the day, in getting 
hold of a Punch and Judy show, which 
at some expense he induced to perform 
in front of his window, he sitting with 
the window open aijd applauding. Comfrey 
was furious ; but Oakshott was a good cus- 
tomer, having no town-house, and he only 
relieved his mind to the head waiter. When 
the performance was over, and Brook Street 
clear, Lord Oakshott went up and called on 
M. Thiers, and discussed the Punch and 
Judy with him. 

Having satisfied his soul by making a 
fool of himself, he became rational. He 
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dressed himself very carefully and went to 
an afternoon party in Grosvenor Square to 
which he was not invited. 

Old Emily was very glad to see him, and 
told him he was late. As she knew that she 
had not asked him, and thought he was in 
Devonshire, she thought that she had better 
say that, and so she said it. 

" I never got your letter/' said Lord Oak- 
shott. 

" Well, as I never sent one," said the good 
old woman, " I do not suppose that you did. 
But I am glad to see you : I am really glad 
to see you. Come and have something." 

u I will come and have something," said 
Lord Oakshott ; "I will come and have your 
advice." 

" You shall have it, my dear ; but I must 
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attend to the good people. This party is 
more troublesome than Mrs. Sprowles, What 
do you want to know? Quick — here are 
more people coming." 

" I want to know where the Duchesse 
d'Avranches is." 

"She is here." 

" I should not be here if she were not 
likely to be. Advise me." 

" Deal with her like a snake that wants 
money.. If you want anything of her, you 
must pay." This was in a whisper ; then 
came, " How do you do, my dear Lord P. ? " 

Lord P. was perfectly well (he always was). 
He turned to Oakshott and said, " What a 
pity it is that you are a poet. I wish we 
could trust you on business." 

" Pray never do that," said Oakshott. " I 
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paid my cousin's debts the other day — sixty 
thousand pounds ; and now I am going to 
match my wits against a woman's/ 

" Lord help you," said Lord P. " What 
woman ? " 

"The Duchesse d'Avranches." 

" She sits there," said Lord P. : "just 
glance towards her, and talk earnestly to me. 
Talk about the weather and the crops, but 
glance at her — I know why. Do you want 
a hold on her?" 

"I have it, and she has one on me." 

" Why have you come to town ? " 

"To speak to-night." 

" Good. I can never forgive your fearful 
fiasco, but I wish you entirely well. Your 
impertinence to me was very bad; it was a 
mauvaise plaisanterie. You should not 
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play foolish jokes on a man of my position. 
Now that I have given you a scolding, go 
and fight your woman; and if she is in 
any way difficile, ask her when she is going 
to Vienna." 

There was no time to ask for an expla- 
nation. And Oakshott at that time did 
not entirely understand Lord P. : so he ap- 
proached the Duchesse d'Avranches rather 
unprepared for battle. 

Slie was, however. She hurled her cavalry 
at him before he had time to speak. 

Oakshott at once formed square with 
amazing dexterity, and took the defensive. 

"What have you been hearing of me?" 
she asked. 

" Nothing." 

" I saw you and P. talking together, and 
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you were talking of me, for you glanced 
towards me." 

"Your name was scarcely mentioned. 
He only wondered why you never went to 
Vienna." 

" I answer," said the Lancashire woman, 
"Because I dare not: because I am a spy. 
Answer this : If I dare to go to Vienna, will 
you dare to go to Naples?" 

" Most emphatically not," said Lord Oak- 
shott, laughing so loud that everyone looked 
round. " I should have a knife in my ribs 
in five minutes. My dear soul, don't talk like 
a lunatic. Fancy my going to Naples." 

" I wish you would get me an ice before 
you play your next move," said the Duchesse. 
" I like a game of chess or whist like another. 
Fetch me an ice, and then move your next 
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piece* Stay half a moment, Oakshott, before 
we begin to play. Please consider that this 
is a perfectly friendly game. I don't rank 
your wits high; but if I was younger, I 
would marry you." 

" Oh no, you would not," said Lord Oak- 
shott. " Do not think it." So he weut for 
the ice, and came back laughing. 
"Now," she said, "you move next" 
" Well, as I have emphatically refused to 
marry you, I in a general way want to 
know what you have done with Dickie." 
"I got him stolen by a gipsy." 
"i&jactly; but what have you done with 
him ? " 

" Check to my king," said the Duchesse. 
"How about Gipp's Land Gold Mining 
Company ? " 
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" Pawn move," said Lord Oakshott. " Well, 

H and P wrote to me overland to 

say that they had struck stone at eighteen 
ounces to the ton, and I have bought in 
to the tune of eight thousand pounds. I 
expect they will rise sixty per cent. ; if 
they rise to forty, I shall sell out. If you 
buy in, don't hold on too long, because this 
quartz is apt to be too flashy and deceiving 
at the surface. The Great Victoria at the 
Avoca holds out, but all do not/' 

"Thanks/' said Mrs. O'Brien. "I will 
make my next pawn move. We are play- 
ing for the boy. Lake Superior Copper?" 
"How much do you hold?" 
" Four thousand ; I bought at sixty." 
" Sell out. It won't go higher for some 
years. It is at a hundred and thirty-five." 
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"You would not hold on?" 

"I have sold out," said Lord Oakshott. 
" Now your next move." 

" I want a good thing," said Mrs. O'Brien. 

Lord Oakshott rubbed his nose with 
his hat, and then he whispered to her. 
No person but those two ever heard 
the dreadful secret. Mrs. O'Brien said 
years afterwards, when she was living 
in state in Rutland Gardens : " My dear, 
it was young Brogden who gave the office 
to Oakshott to get out in time. Oakshott 
stayed in and paid his shot like a man 
— I will say that for him. He was, how- 
ever, only slightly dipped; but when I got 
the office, I, as an unprotected female, 
came out." 

r the dreadful secret was told, Lord 
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Oakshott said : " Check to your queen. 
Where is Dickie ?" 

"Oakshott," she said, "you are a good 
man ; and I tell you fairly that I don't 
know. Your innocence is completely esta- 
blished in my mind. I tried to get that 
boy taken from you because I thought that 
you had wronged my daughter. I do not 
think so now. I do not know what has 
become of the boy." 

" Woman," whispered Lord Oakshott, " if 
you lie to me, I will ruin you. I will smash 
everything you are concerned in, if I sweep 
a . crossing." 

"I won't lie to you, Oakshott. The 
gipsies lost the boy ; and he is wandering 
about on the face of the earth." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE RECTOR AGAIN. 



How did Dickie get to Crediton from 
Dartmouth ? It was a very singular jour- 
ney, most singular in such a mere child; 
but he got there, and he can remember a 
great deal about it. It is a most remark- 
able thing that he remembers more about 
it as time goes on. 

Among the ships at Dartmouth he met 
the sailors, and he lived with them for some 
time. He was only a little beggar. Sailors 
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are often little better; and he was popular 
among them. They petted him, and he 
grew to love them. They called him "the 
little gentleman," a thing which Dickie always 
denied. 

"lama fisherman's son// he always said, 
when they called him a gentleman. And 
indeed, after some of them had seen him 
bathing, there was no doubt that he was 
a fisherman or sailor's son. His bodv was 
tattooed all over, actually with large designs 
on parts of the body which are not generally 
seen even at Eton unless a boy is bathing. 
Oakshott's fishermen's sons were a very 
rough lot, and would tattoo a man anywhere 
if he gave them the chance. However, 
Dickie was so far tattooed that he passed 
for a sailor's boy. 

VOL. II. L 
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He wanted to go to sea, but he was far 
too young. He showed his capacity for 
going to sea in a most emphatic manner, 
however. 

There was a great gale from the south- 
west; every ship in the offing had got in, 
save one brig with her foretopmast gone. 
She could not make the harbour, but was 
trying to claw off. It was a hopeless busi- 
ness ; she would be on the rocks in half 
an hour. The lifeboat was brought down ; 
aud the men, answering to their names, 
went into her. The last man who went 
into her was the coxswain, and he never 
came out of her again alive. 

No one chose to see Dickie get in ; every- 
one was quite blind ; but in he got. When 
they were launched, an easy thing in smooth 
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water, he appeared between the coxswain's 
legs, and said " Shove away ! " The men 
all laughed; and as it was evident that they 
could not put Dickie back, they let him 
go on. 

It was pleasant enough while they were 
in harbour; but when they got outside it 
was not so agreeable. The boat slopped 
herself nearly full three times, and Dickie 
had not a dry rag on his body. However, 
he liked it : there is no accounting for 
tastes. 

He sat between the coxswain's knees; 
after the boat had emptied herself the 
third time, they approached the wreck. 

She was on the reef; she had struck, and 
the sea was coming over her in great cas- 
cades. There was no chance of saving her; 
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the only chance was to save the men. 
That would have been easily done, for the 
water was not very rough on the lee of the 
rock. Suddenly, however, the mizen-niast 
came down on them, and killed the cox- 
swain. 

Dickie was not hurt, and he did not 
. know at all that the coxswain was dead. 
He thought that he was only stunned. The 
men left their oars and cleared the wreck 
of the mizen-topmast. During this time 
the boat had drifted some hundred yards 
to the leeward. There was no hope of 
salvage, and an easy way home before 
the wind. 

But there arose a cry on the night wind 
which made every sailor look at his brother 
sailor. As I said, the hope of any salvage 
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was gone; but they heard the men calling 
for help on the rocks or on the ship, they 
knew not which. The coxswain was stunned, 
and they had no commander. "We must 
go back to them," was the general agree- 
ment; "but who will take the helm?" 

" I will do that," said the child. " I am 
very strong ; and I have steered a boat. I 
have steered Earlie's boat often and often." 

" Let the child do it," said the oldest of 
the crew, a Methodist. " God is abroad 
on the storm. Let the child do it. Give 
way all 1 » 

They gave way, these splendid fellows, 
and Dickie took the helm. They got up 
once more under the lee of the reef, and 
they got their men off. It was not disco- 
vered that their coxswain was dead until 
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they got into Dartmouth. But dead he 
was, struck on the head by the mizen-mast. 
He was dead beyond all doubt. 

There was an inquest on him, and the 
verdict on him was that he met with 
an accidental death while performing his 
duty — a most proper verdict. But, unfor- 
tunately, the Coroner had on blue spec- 
tacles, and they frightened Dickie out of 
his life. 

" This, sir," said the commandant of the 
coastguard, " is the gallant boy who has 
covered himself with honour by taking the 
lifeboat in under the reef." 

That was all very well, but it by no 
means accounted for the blue spectacles. 
Dickie said so, in fact. 

" I don't care about steering a boat, but 
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I am not going to be put here and exaspe- 
rated by an old fool in blue spectacles. " 

The sailors all laughed. 

" Boy ! boy ! " said the Coroner , " do you 
know to whom you are talking ? " 

"I don't know, and I don't care," said 
Dickie. " I only know that I am not 
going to be bullied by an old fool like 
you. I am only afraid of your spectacles, 
not of you." 

The sailor interest was very strong, and 
the Coroner was afraid of it. "Child," he 
said, " what is your name ? " 

" I don't know/' said Dickie, " because 
Dickie is no name at all. What is yours ? " 

" Augustus Algernon Jamieson Clark," 
said the Coroner. 

" Then you must have had three god- 
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fathers/' said Dickie. "Look here, sir, I 
want to speak to you. I am a poor little 
fellow. T am older than Earlie thinks I am, 
but not so very old. I know that If you 
will let me go this time, I will promise 
never to go on board of a lifeboat 
again*' 

Murmur among the sailors. 

''We sto|ll get nothing out of this wit- 
ness/' said the Coroner. 

Dickie was dismissed, and sped out of 
the town. 

He had been frightened, sadly frightened 
Knowing nothing of criminal procedure, he 
was under the belief that he was in some 
way on his trial, and the child thought that 
he was flying from justice. One thing i* 
certain, however; the boy was much older 
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than Lord Oakshott conceived him to be. 
It is wildly possible that Mrs. O'Brien and 
Lady Oakshott know more than they choose 
to tell us. 

Granby Dixon, in his loose and improper 
way of speaking, told me the other day that 
he would give a hundred pounds, from sheer 
curiosity, to know Dickie's exact age. His 
theory is that Sir Arthur was married 
whole years before it ever was announced, 
and that Sir Richard (Dickie) is several years 
older than he claims to be. Against Lady 
Oakshott's character Granby says not one 
word. Let us, however, follow Dickie. 

Knowing about the world a good deal, 
I always found some people turning up in 
unexpected places. As far as my knowledge 
of the world serves me, I think that the 
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people who turn up in the most unexpected 
manner are officers of Engineers, officers of 
Artillery, and parsons. You are never safe 
with these three classes of men, for you meet 
them always when you least expect them. 
Probably, however, your parsQn is the man 
who astonishes you more than the Artillery 
or Engineer officer. Busnack, of some col- 
lege in Oxford or Cambridge, gets his degree, 
gets ordained, and has a curacy. He is lost 
sight of. Years roll on, and he is only a 
pleasant memory to you; when one day 
you are riding through the bush, all alone, 

* 

thinking of the old college, and you meet 
a bevy of black fellows, running like mad, 
with spears and torches, ready to be lighted 
at dusk. You naturally ask if it id 
the Governor. No, it is only the Bishop. 
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And here comes Busnack along among the 
acacias, riding with an apron over his sto- 
mach. The old boy has developed into an 
Angela Bishop. 

No such change, however, had passed over 
the Rector of Dickie's acquaintance. He had 
merely got the living of Crediton, and that 
is the reason why Dickie came across him 
once more. 

Dickie sped away, as he thought, with atf 
avenging angel after him. A coroner in 
blue spectacles is naturally alarming ; to the 
child's mind he was utterly terrible. Dickie 
had some money, and he had kept his locket 
carefully concealed, always putting it in his 
clothes before he went to bathe. The child 
was not absolutely ill-provided for a few 
days; the sailors had made him many little 
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presents since the lifeboat adventure. He 
was by no means afraid of his adventure, 
and had bread and cheese at Totness. 

Then he began to see the river in its 
magnificent beauty: he had seen no stream 
like this before. This was like Abana and 
Pharpar, better than all the rivers of 
Judea. The boy had hitherto only been 
used to chh.k downs, and to the bright 
streams which came from their interior or 
invisible channels. Now, for the first time, 
he saw a river-bed from the surface. Every 
trickling tiny lade, every foaming brook, told 
its own story: and the story to Dickie was, 
" My darling, we are hurrying to the sea ; 
we cannot stay and speak to you." 

The flowing river himself talked always 
to the boy, and, though angry just now, was 
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always kind to him. There had been a great 
deal of rain on Cawsand, and the river was 
hurling itself dark brown round Benjay 
Tor. The river said to him, "My little 
love, I cannot stay to speak to you now ; 
you must come to me again." 

Between the granite rocks, out of the 
dark brown water, there leaped a sheet of 
silver three feet long. It was not a trout, 
for Dickie knew trout; and he wondered 
what fish it could be. The fish wanted to 
go up one place, and Dickie clambered over 
the rocks with a view of helping it. The 
fish was very much exhausted, and Dickie 
took it out to rest it, which showed that 
he had not studied natural history very 
much. It was very easy to take the fish 
out of the water. I have seen a lady 
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take one out, when it was trying to 
set up. 

Dickie stroked it, as if that was any 
good. A voice in his ear said, "Put the 
fish back." 

Dickie obeyed; he always did. The fish 
made a fresh rush at the stream, and then 
got over. Dickie saw his black tail go 
up over the top of the waterfall. Then he 
turned to see who had spoken to him. It 
was a very curious gentleman indeed, dressed 

■ 

in grey, very pale, and very hoarse. Dickie, 
though sharp enough, could not make him 
out. He settled in his mind that he was 
either a poet, a novelist, or a journalist. He 
was not any one of them: he was an 
escaped convict from Dartmoor Prison. 
Dickie thought that he was an eccentric 
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gentleman of those parts, possibly of large 
property. 

" Could you tell me, sir," said Dickie, 
" what the name of that beautiful fish 
was ? " 

"It was a salmon of twenty pounds, my 
child. Will you answer me a question ? 
What money have you ? " 

" I have eleven and sixpence/' said Dickie. 

" Will you give me five shillings ? " 

"Yes, sir, certainly." 

" God bless you, my child," said the con- 
vict. " I could have taken it from you, but 
T cannot do a mean action. I am an honest 
man, my boy, though I am an escaped 
prisoner." 

" If you are an escaped prisoner," said 
Dickie, " you should go to Earlie. We have 
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the Castle full of them sometimes; that is 
all I know." 

" Who is Earlie ? " said the convict. 

"I can't tell/' said Dickie. "My head 
is all wrong. Here are the five shillings. 
They misguided me, you know, and I can't 
remember anything. I can't remember 
Earlie's real name to save my life. But 
he had some other name than Earlie before 
they gave me that stuff, I warrant you." 

The convict left the child, having taken 
his money. The child sat by the snarling 
river for a time, and then went upwards. 

He thinks that he slept at farmhouses, 
but it is emphatically certain that his me- 
mory was at this time completely gone. I 
think that he must have crossed from the 
valley of the Dart to the valley of the Teign, 
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for he most emphatically says that he went 
up through Gidleigh Park before he got 
to the summit of the awful Cawsand. 

When he got there the poor little fellow 
lay down to die. He was beaten out all 
round. He was actually going to sleep, 
when he heard some one saying, " Hein ! 
Hein ! But this is not a Britannic forti- 
fication after all/' 

Dickie knew the next voice perfectly well ; 
it was that of the Rector whom he had 
seen fishing on the Otter, in furious anger. 

" You have the whole thing before you, 
Count. I will not trust myself to say 
anything more." 

The Rector had a spScialitS about Dart- 
moor which he worked a little too hard. 
He had a great Brittany authority as his 
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guest, the Comte de Coutances. This Comte 
de Coutances led him the life of a dog. He 
denied Grampound, and utterly turned up 
his nose at Drewsteignton. They fought 
so furiously that it was reported at Crediton 
that the Rectors housekeeper slept with a 
loaded gun in her room. The Rector said 
that the Dolmen at Dol was no Dolmen 
at all. But this was after they found Dickie. 
I cannot go into the argumeut. What is 
more to the purpose is, that they were 
wrangling at the top of Cawsand, and that 
their wrangling was stopped by finding 
Dickie. 

(Granby Dixon got a ship sent to inquire 
into the matter about the Dolmen at Dol, 
because Jones, R.N., had nothing to do, 
but had influence. On the whole it was 
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the cheapest plan, because his coal bill was 
so heavy that he has never had a ship 
since.) 

" Here is something which will stop our 
quarrel," said the Frenchman. "Here is a 
boy dying/' 

It was only too true: the boy was very 
near death. He was lying under the Cairn 
when they found him, and they carried 
him down to the Rector's dog-cart. 

The Rector took him home to Crediton, 
and, moreover, took great care of him. He 
recognized him, and was more and more 
puzzled by him. The boy was a mere ragged 
little rascal, still he seemed a gentleman. 

There is one thing to be said, however: 
you could never have made a gentleman of 
Dickie. He was born one. 

M 2 
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One of the most gentlemanly young 
fellows I ever met was a chimney-sweep. 
I told him that his manners were very 
good, and he said, " Yes, sir, we get licked 
into that, the same as the young gents do 
down the river there at Eton" Spicer 
most likely ate with his knife, and com- 
mitted all sorts of small faults of which 
he could have been cured in a week; but 
he could never say a coarse word to a 
woman, or a hard word to a child. How 
many gentlemen can say that ? 

I must, however, follow Dickie. He met 
the Rector, and the Rector was very good to 
him. Dickie desired entirely to run away, 
but he hurt his foot* and the Rector got 
possession of his person for weeks. But 
the Rector was a severe man, and put 
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Dickie to work in the garden, which Dickie 
did not like. He and the Rector had many 
conversations on this point. The Rector 
found him digging one day, and the boy 
began — 

" Earlie never made me dig : I don't 
like it." 

Said the Rector, "Earlie, whoever he 
is, should have made you dig; idleness is 
the worst thing in the world for boys. 
You were late at church yesterday/' 

"I hate church: Earlie never went." 

"Earlie was a wicked man, then," said 
the Rector. 

The boy broke into a fury of passionate 
tears. "Earlie w r as a gentleman. He was 
not a common parson like you. He lived 
in a castle, and for my part I love castles 
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better than parsonages. I am a noble- 
man." 

Thd Rector was half inclined to believe 
the boy. " Who is this Earlie ? " he asked. 

"Why, he is Earlie; he is the Earl of 
something." 

" Cannot you remember of what ? " 

" No, I cannot remember at all. Dixie 
and I never called him anything but Earlie. 
But he lived in a castle by the sea, and 
Mrs. Prout lived with him." 

The Rector smelt a rat. The child was 
the illegitimate child of some nobleman, and 
Mrs. Prout was that nobleman's mistress. 

" Hoy," he said, " the misfortunes of 
your birth shall not cut you off from my 
kindness. Will you behave well?" 

"No." 
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"I shall have to beat you if you do not/' 

" I will kick you in the gaiters if 
you do/' 

" Have you read Mrs. Sherwood's ' Infant 
Pilgrims,' which I lent you? Did you 
read about Inbred Sin, who went with 
the children ? " 

" Yes." 

" What did you think of him ? " 

"I thought he was the only fellow worth 
a halfpenny among the lot. I wish I knew 
him — what fun we would have ! " 

"Did not the examples of the other 
children strike you?" 

"I was sorry they killed Peace," said 
Dickie, leaning on his spade. "But* the 
other two were utter duffers. As for 
Humble Mind, he was a muff, and if I 
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got him here I would punch . his head. 
Inbred Sin is the one I should most like 
to imitate. I'd bet he could swim, and 
I'd bet Humble Mind couldn't." 

The Rector was utterly aghast. He only 
found time to say — 

" Can you swim, then ? " 

Dickie solved that matter by dropping 
his spade and pitching himself head over 
heels into the Rector's carp-pond, which 
was close to them. The pond was from 
ten to twelve feet deep, as the Rector 
well knew, and full of water-lilies. The 
boy went down, and did not come up 
again. The Rector kicked off his shoes 
and dashed in after him. 

He swam about with his head out of 
water, but no boy. At last, at the further 
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end of the pond he saw some lily-heads 
move, and he swam towards them. He 
found the boy had been lying on his 
back laughing at him for about three 
minutes. 

When they were dripping on the bank 
together, the Rector said — 

"You must not play such tricks, sir." 

" Why not ? " said Dickie. 

"You have spoilt me a new suit of 
clothes/' said the Rector. 

"Why did not you stay on the bank, 
then?" said Dickie. 

" Because I could not see a boy like 
you, hard-hearted and unconverted, launched 
into eternity, without making an effort to 
save him." 

Dickie's face flushed up. "You are a 
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good man. You are not so good as Earlie. 
When I come into my property I will 
make Earlie give you a living, or make 
you a Bishop. In our bay our grooms can 
swim, and also our footmen — miles out. 
When I find Earlie, you shall come and 
see us swim. You must not take off your 
clothes before the others, because you are 
a clergyman ; and Earlie cannot, because he, 
being in the House of Lords, has to attend 
to etiquette." 

" What is the name of your bay ? " 
said the Rector. 

" Oakshott." 

"What is the name of the man you call 
Earlie ? " 

" Why, Earlie, you silly man. I am very 
cold, and must get my clothes off." 
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The Rector took him in, and accounted 
to his housekeeper for the state they were 
in, in the best way possible. Dickie was 
of course put to bed, and when he was in 
bed with a warm posset, the housekeeper 
came and aired her mind to the Rector. 

"John saw what happened," said the 
old woman, " and so it is no use to 
prevaricate. The little devil tried to 
drown himself, and you fished him out. 
He is a little gipsy, that one. He is 
not only tattooed on his left arm, but all 
over, in figures which I believe to be 
heathenish, on his " say arms and legs. 

"Have they punctured the child's arms?" 
said the Rector. 

"Come and look for yourself," said the 
housekeeper. "There is a ship in full sail 
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on one arm, and a lighthouse on the 
other/' 

" The child must have been among the 
sailors/' said the Rector. 

" That don't matter to me," said the 
housekeeper. " You come and look at the 
child's body." 

The Rector said not one word. 

"Ah, you want to exasperate me by 
silence, do you ? " she said. " I won't have 
the little villain in the house, I tell 
you. I have not been here so many 
years to be put out of the way by a 
little varlet like that. That fool John 
let him have the nozzle of the garden 
hose to-day, and I came out to look at 
the flowers, and he turned it on me. I 
was wet " 
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And the good lady went into details 
which only old age can justify; and she 
ended by saying that she w r ould not stay 
in the house one moment longer, if the 
little wretch remained there. 

The Rector lit a cigar, and then said — 

"Mrs. Dickson." 

"Sir to you." 

" Would you have the goodness to 
pack up your things and get off, Mrs. 
Dickson ? " 

" Do you mean it ? " 

" I do. I am going to be married, Mrs. 
Dickson, and my new wife has a temper of 
her own. As you have once more used 
language to me which I disapprove of, I 
think. we will part, if you please." 

She went without one word. She had 
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made a good harvest out of the Rector, 
and she guessed that he was going to be 
married; but she had bullied him so long 
that she had thought that she might bully 
him longer. She was quite unprepared 
for this. 

Women will bully men until some fine 
morning they find a hitherto perfectly sub- 
missive man, who throws all past relations 
to the winds, and balances his book inexo- 
rably. Men will bully women until some 
fine morning they find, not a submissive 
wife or sister, but an angry woman over- 
stating her case. And an .angry woman 
overstating her case is not a very pleasant 
thing to deal with. Bullying is the most 
fearful mistake on the face of the earth. 

As a general rule, as far as my experience 
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goes, men will stand more of it from women 
than women will from men. When a gen- 
tleman like the Rector gets over-bullied, 
he simply states his case. When a man, 
not a gentleman, gets over-bullied, he recri- 
minates. That is a great mistake: the 
weapon of a man is his tongue ; the 
weapon of a woman is absolute silence or 
perfect acquiescence. No woman ever found 
out this except the late Mrs. Shandy, and 
she was the creation of a man. 

The Rector, however, was by no means 
what the Americans call a " one-horse power " 
any longer. A beautiful woman had accepted 
him, and he cared nought for all the old 
catamarans in Europe, than he did for the 
plagues of Egypt.. He knew that Mrs. 
Dickson would play him some trick or an- 
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other, and looked to his wife to defend him. 
Meanwhile he had got the name from the 
boy, and he took down the "Peerage and 
Baronetage/' looking up in both the name 
of " Oakshott." 

As he read, his memory came back. He 
nearly remembered the whole thing. He 
had heard it talked about at All Souls. 
Lord Oakshott was the poet and lunatic. 
This Sir Arthur Oakshott was the baronet 
and swindler whose debts Lord Oakshott 
had paid. Some Fellow of All Souls had 
told him of it. By heavens, it was Granby 
Dixon! He opened the window and called 
his groom. 

" James, you took my note to Lord 
Haston's this morning ?" 

"Yes, sir." 
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" Who was there ? You saw all the 
grooms, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, sir. There was Mrs. Caston, Mr. 
Belsher, the Sheriff, and Mr. Granby Dixon 
staying in the house, and " 

" Get the brougham ready," said the Rector. 

He drove over to Lord Haston's to a 
dinner which he had declined. Granby 
Dixon had been called to London on im- 
portai it public business, but Lord Has ton 
knew enough to assure him that Dickie was 
the boy of whom Granby Dixon had been 
speaking, and who was lost. 

He went home, and up to the garret in 
which the boy slept. He intended to turn 
the key, but the key was already turned. 

He unlocked the door and went in. The 
bed was empty, and the window was open. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

DICKIE AT THE POLICE COURT. 

A boy, whose head reached very little above 
the dock, was brought before Mr. Hall at 
Bow Street, charged with having no visible 
means of subsistence. The case excited 
great sympathy, for the poor child had only 
just been brought from the hospital. In- 
spector Brown said that he thought he had 
better bring the case here. The boy had 
been six weeks in hospital. The boy had seen 
a child lying in the road in a street in the 
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Seven Dials, and the little hero darted forward 
in front of a butcher's cart, and had thrown 
the child on the footway; saving the child, 
but getting knocked down and being stunned 
himself. Police-constable Moriarty saw the 
thing happen, and was rebuked in Court 
for saying that " Be Jabers, he was a plucky 
little divil entirely." The house-surgeon 
of the Charing Cross Hospital said that the 
boy had sustained a most severe concussion 
of the brain, and that his life had been in 
extreme danger. If the child received proper 
care and attention, there was nothing to 
prevent his doing well ; the child was 
singularly well-grown and handsome, and 
from the child's habits and from the few 
clothes he had left when the accident hap- 
pened, it was quite evident that he had 
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been delicately brought up. One of the 
first things which the boy had asked for 
was a tooth-brush. 

" Unhappily, however," the good surgeon 
continued; "that has happened here which 
occasionally does happen. The boy has 
entirely, lost his memory ." 

"What- is your name, my child?" said 
the magistrate. 

"I don't know, sir; indeed I don't. I 
can't remember anything at all before the 
hospital." 

"Poor little fellow!" said the magistrat 
" Will he regain his memory, doctor ? " 

"It is very improbable; he is so very 
young. He will form new associations and 
new impressions, and he will practically 
begin life again. I recommended this course 
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in the first instance. A boy who is a hero 
at nine cannot be sent to a workhouse or 
a reformatory. He is a most gentle and 
grateful little fellow also; and he cried 
because he could not remember his prayers, 
but the nurse has taught him new ones, 
which shows that his mind is not affected, 
only his memory. " 

The boy was told to stand down, and he 
did so for half an hour, at the end of which 
time he was put in the dock again. Two 
young ladies, who did not seem to have 
done their hair lately, politely making room 
for him, and going out, he heard one say 
to the other, "Two months ain't much, 
Jess ; don't round on Bill :" and the other 
said, "No fear; good-bye, old girl/' Then 
the boy found himself behind the spikes 
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again, and a gentleman in a state of violent 
perspiration in the witness-box. 

"I have come as fast as I could, your 
worship/ 

"So I should conclude from your per- 
sonal appearance/' said the magistrate, good- 
humouredly. "Your feet are swift to do 
good. Well, can you manage this boy 
for us?" 

"Oh, yes, your worship. Would the gentle- 
men of the press be kind enough to say a 
word for me? I am the superintendent of 
the Home for Houseless Boys in Orman 
Street. We take in any boys we can catch. 
We will take this boy with pleasure. We try, 
gentlemen of the press, to find out which 
way their talents lie, and then we develop 
them. Would you say, your worship and 
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gentlemen, that we are not rich, and that 
we live from hand to mouth?" 

" My poor boy," said the magistrate, 
"will you go with this gentleman?" 

" I had sooner," said the nameless boy, 
"go with the doctor and the nurse, but I 
will go with this gentleman if you tell me ; 
I was told always to obey orders." 

" Who told you ? " said the doctor, sharply 
and keenly, hoping for some one glimpse 
of memory. The magistrate also leant over 
' with parted lips and straining eyes.' 

" I don't know," said the boy simply. 
" Somebody told it to me before I died. I 
have been dead, sir, you know; and doctor 
and nurse brought me to life." 

"Can you remember nothing, my poor 
child?" said the magistrate. 
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"There were the white primroses, and I 
should not have gone for them/ 9 

"Who sent you for them?" said the 
magistrate. 
"I don't know; I can't remember. " 
The magistrate called the doctor to come 
to him while he had his lunch. Mean- 
while the boy was once more taken away, 
and the gentleman waited. 

" Is this imbecility, my dear sir ? " 
"No; loss of memory/' said the doctor. 
"The boy says he was dead; practically he 
was. The boy is bright and sharp enough, 
and will probably grow into a very fine 
fellow. Do you believe in the immortality 
of the soul ? " 



a 
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Certainly." 

Immortality involves eternity, and if you 
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believe in a future state you must believe 
in a past one. How much do you remember 
of your past state ? " 

" Very little : only sometimes I know 
that I have done the same things and 
uttered the same words previously." 

" We all know what that is," said the doc- 
tor. " That boy is in the same state in which 
we are. He can't remember anything except 
the white primroses, which is very strange." 

" Can he read and write ? " said the 
magistrate. 

"Not one word, or one sentence," said 
the doctor. "But he has been taught. He 
holds a pencil or pen as well as you or L" 

"Let us have him in here," said the 

magistrate, "before I go back to my filthy 
drudgery." 
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The child was brought in, and the gentle- 
man from Oman Street came also. The 
boy was a singularly beautiful one, but with 
a slightly vacant expression. He spoke first. 

"If you please, sir, I should like very 
much to go with this gentleman. Through 
him I feel sure that I should find my way 
to " 

Here came a hopeless look, sad to see ; 
and the boy burst into tears. 

c; This is a splendid case/' said the doctor. 
" Winslow, Tuke, and Bucknill must all see 
this case. Now, my pretty boy, sing to the 
magistrate the first verse of the hymn which 
the lady visitor taught you in the conva- 
lescent ward." 

The boy folded his hands, and sang the 
first verse of a hymn with exquisite pathos 
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and power. The voice of the boy was so 
strong that it was heard in the witness-room, 
in a place where few sounds were ever heard, 
save oaths, recriminations, and foul talk. . 

"There is no imbecility there" said the 
magistrate, wiping his spectacles. " Sir, I 
thank you for taking the boy ; he may go." 

"You have a country establishment, have 
you not?" said the doctor. 

"Yes, doctor." 

"Send him there. I want his lungs to 
expand. Good-bye, my pretty fellow. Here 
is half-a-crown for you. Good-bye." 

The boy cried very much at parting with 
the doctor, but the good gentleman got him 
a very fine bun, and he went along quietly 
enough. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DICKIE AND THE RIBTONS. 

The boy went away with the gentleman, and 
it so happened that the gentleman was going 
to take charge of the country establishment 
with his wife, having, so to speak, served his 
time in Orman Street; and so our boy was 
but a short time there. When the gentle- 
man and his wife moved, the boy with no 
name went with them. 

Let me pause to say one word for the 
London charities. As a matter of course 
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there should be no charities, but there are 
such things, and Granby Dixon accidentally 
has had to examine one-half of them in a semi- 
official manner. In every one of them he 
finds the same man : a bright-eyed, pleasant 
man, doing the work of a slave for love, with 
a salary little over that of a so-called wording 
man. He could name these men by the dozen. 
They get but small recognition, and are not, 
as a rule, long-lived. He says that he could 
mention two very peculiar types of them, 
but refrains from doing so. They, as he said 
before, work for love. Our gentleman was 
one of these, and his wife backed him up 
most loyally. 

Such couples are often without children. 
They do an immense amount of good in the 
State, but the worry attendant on their work 
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generally prevents the woman from having 
any children. Our couple, however, had 
one child, just of our boy's age, and it so 
happened that not only did the two children 
fall in love with one another, but. Mrs, Ribton 
fell in love with oar nameless bay. 

The simple and gentle couple went before 
the Board of Directors and told their story 
plainly. Ribton did not deny that Mrs. 
Ribton was going to have a child again, to 
their great surprise, but it might be a boy 
or a girl for anything he knew. Mrs. Ribton 
had taken a great fancy to our boy, and he 
wished the consent of the Board to Mrs. 
Ribton's adopting the boy. 

The Board hemmed and hawed a great 
deal, but at last concluded most wisely that 
it was no earthly business of theirs, and so 
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consented. The consequent v>as, the boy 
torn never advertised. 

Mrs. Ribton was confined far too late in 
life, fend at too long an interval. The con- 
sequence was puerperal madness, with all its 
horrors. The baby had to be kept from her, 
and our boy and little Ribton, sleeping to- 
gether, trsed to hear her yelling and raving, 
until she was taken away to the Surrey 
Lunatie Asylum. 

The baby died. Our boy and little Ribton 
continued to sleep together until a terrible 
event occurred. Mr. Ribton, who always 
slept in the room with them, had been to 
see Mrs. Ribton in the Lunatic Asylum. 
When our boy woke in the morning he 
went to rouse Mr. Ribton. His bed was 
covered with blood, and our boy ran away 
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crying for help. The poor fellow's last view 
of his mad wife had been too much for bin>. 
He had quietly made away with himself. 

Then there was a complete change : an old 
military officer came as manager, and Georgy 
Ribton got a presentation to the Bluecoat 
School. (He is now second master of the 
Todmorden School, and there is nothing to 
prevent his becoming a Bishop.) Our name- 
less boy was thrown amongst the other boys, 
with the solitary name which the gentle, kind 
Bibtons had invented for him, — "James 
Richardson." 

Granby Dixon said to me once, " Why does 
God plague such good people so ? I cannot 
think. I went to see Mrs. Ribton to-day, 

and afterwards went to the Opera. N 

was on in Lucia di Lammermoor. When 
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the last scene came she could scarcely sing 
to my mind. The difference between real 
madness and feigned is so great. Some- 
times it seems to me that God is cruel." 

I repudiated the proposition with utter 
scorn. But the man who made it to me 
did not seem convinced then. He has come 
into my way of thinking since. God is 
never cruel. Even when you are rebellious, 
He is kind. 

A case like Mrs. Rib ton's is a great puzzle. 
As I have no solution to offer with regard to 
such cases, I will offer none. The case of an 
overworked governess in Bedlam, who had 
been trying to keep her mother out of the 
workhouse, and had gone mad from over- 
work, was a great puzzle to me. It seemed 
to arraign the justice of God. The case 

VOL. II. o 
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of Mrs. Ribton again is a frightful puzzle. 
A life given to good works : a woman who 
had saved endless boys and girls from worse 
than death, — and the reward in this world 
a strait-waistcoat, and a howling, yelling 
devil, uttering blasphemies and impurities 
from between the pretty lips which before- 
hand had only been open to preach the 
Gospel and bring souls to Christ. 

Horrible ! Yes. Go to Bedlam and see 
for yourselves, and you will find that I am 
not telling untruths. From some strange 
affection which touched the brain, Mrs. Rib- 
ton was changed from a gentle woman into 
a howling, hopeless lunatic. 

Still every bud and every flower tells one 
to hope. And we do hope. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

LORD OAKSHOTT WRITES ANOTHER SONG AT 

A WRONG TIME. 

I beg of you to understand that Captain 
Aston, poor Ribton's successor, was by no 
means like Ribton. Anyone could have 
made a fool of poor Ribton. The whole 
Board of Admiralty could not have made 

* 

a fool of Captain Aston, K.N. 

Granby Dixon got him this place when 
he was Under Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Granby would have given him the Chichester 
herself to get rid of him, but he was not fit for 

o 2 
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the Chichester, and the commander of that 
ship had been doing such noble work that 
all England knew of it. Captain Aston was 
a very needy man. The place was worth 
£300 a year ; and Granby, by subscribing 
for my Lords £100 to the institution in 
Orman Street, in reality had a great deal 
to say about the nomination of Captain 
Aston. As for Granby's manoeuvres, I have 
nothing to do with them at all. 

It is emphatically certain, however, that 
Granby got Captain Aston this place. That 
Captain Aston accepted it, and that a fort- 
night afterwards he met Granby in St. James's 
Street and offered to pull his nose for two- 
pence, is a matter of history. It was very 
sad : it happened in front of Crooks 9 Club, 
and all the members came out to see the fun. 
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The thing was quite wrongly reported in 
the newspapers. Lord Edmondbury and Sir 
Harry Mallory saw the whole affair. They 
agree in saying that Granby had the best 

of it, and that Lord H was wrong 

in asking him to resign. Aston made an 
effort at our dear Granby 's nose, where- 
upon Granby got hold of his—* most mag- 
nificent Wellingtonian nose (whereas you 
might have missed Gran by 's in the dark). 
Mutual friends interfered. 

The upshot of the matter was that Captain 
Aston, R.N., refused to keep his appoint- 
ment; and, moreover, that Granby Dixon 
emphatically refused to give up his. Said 

Granby Dixon to Lord H , " I won't 

resign. The beggar told me in the public 
street that he would pull my nose, and I 
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pulled his. You gave me that place for 
him, and that is the last thing I will ask 

# 

you for; but resign — never!" 

The whole affair was unutterably absurd. 
It was not the first time that Granby had 
committed himself. He never could be 
trusted with high office, clever as he was. 
It 'was one thing with him one day, and 
something else the day after. Matters, for 
example, were just mended between Granby 
and Captain Aston. They had, in fact, 
only parted (the best of friends) about ten 
minutes, when Granby, who drove very 
badly, got emptied out of his cab at the 
Piccadilly corner of Bond Street, and cut 
his face, so that he was unable to show at 
his office for a month. 

We must, however, return to Captain 
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Aston, nearly as unlucky a man as Granby 
himself. He had had four ships ashore in 
his time, and the wreck of the Incomparable, 
with Captain Aston's heroic conduct in re- 
fusing to leave the ship until every man 
was gone, is one of the brightest pages in 
our naval history. Captain Aston was accus- 
tomed to say that he would sail any of her 
Majesty's ships, from somewhere beginning 
with an H, to Hackney. But he never 
did it. There was a party against him at 
the Board, and he x never was allowed to 
sail his ship from either place. But for all 
this it was perfectly notorious that Aston 
was an old fool: he had immense interest, 
however, and it was necessary to shelve 
him. Granby managed that; and Captain 
Aston wanted to pull his nose for doing it. 
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Aston had one great speciality however; 
he was one of the finest amateur musicians in 
Europe. No sooner had he taken possession 
of the school than its character was changed. 
In Itibton's time boys were advanced for 
ganer&l good conduct ; in Aston's time they 
were advanced for music. Captain Aston 
never got another ship, and was ultimately 
made Governor of the Gaboon. His single- 
handed encounter, when he had only a knife, 
with a gigantic gorilla, bigger than himself, 
will be remembered by everyone. Also the 
paper which he wrote for the Physiological 
Society, proving that the roar of the gorilla 
was four notes lower than Lablache's lowest 
note, — making, in fact, less than 15,000 
vibrations per second. The gorilla scratched 
him in the most pestilent manner on the 
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face, and tore that sainted man's trousers 
off his body. When he came back to Eng- 
land, Granby Dixon openly expressed his 
wish that the gorilla had won. "Fellows 
like that," said Granby, " have no business 
to turn up again after they have been pro- 
perly provided for. If a man is sent to the 
Gaboon, he is expected to die. If he comes 
back alive, he swindles the nation. That 
fellow will not die, Oakshott : you mark 
my words. That , fellow and his gorilla will 
live long after we have been bored into our 
graves." 

"The gorilla is dead, at all events," $aid 
Oakshott. 

" You are so awfully green," said Granby 
Dixon, pettishly. "The gorilla was never 
alive until Aston killed it. That stuffed 
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gorilla will get him a first-class colonial 
appointment, and the sooner he gets it the 
better I shall be pleased/' 

" The man does not annoy you," said 
Lord Oakshott. 

" Here's a pretty fellow ! Here is an 
hereditary legislator! Why, when T was 
down with the fever at Dijon, I left word 
with Louis, the waiter, that if a gentleman 
of the name of Aston called I was too ill 
to see anyone. I awoke from a feverish 
slumber, and found the brute reading the 
Bible by my bedside. He said that he had 
come to nurse me, tod had brought a young 
man to help him." 

" What did you do ? " asked Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, I am afraid that I swore dread- 
fully," said Granby. 
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"That was a pity." 

" He had none on me. I got rid of him 
by accepting the services of the young man. 
Oakshott ? " 

" Yes/' 

" That young man was fearfully like you 
before you got old and ugly." 

"Thanks," said Oakshott. 

The above conversation is antedated by 

some years. We must now return to Cap- 

» 

tain Aston, as he was at Croydon, before 
the gorilla business. 

Dickie says now that he was a good 
fellow, but a sanctimonious old prig ; and 
that he took the gorilla 'to be the devil, 
and consequently fought him. Dickie 
also says that when Captain Aston was 
attacked by the gorilla he was playing the 
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fiddle in a wood, and that the gorilla took 
the fiddle from the Captain and ate it before 
the Captain went in at him. This is 
obviously fiction ; still it is perfectly certain 
that the Captain could play the fiddle very 
well, and also that he killed a gorilla. 

Dickie, who should know, says that 
Captain Aston was the best and clever- 
est instructor in music that he ever met. 
He was very kind to all the boys, but he 
liked Dickie the best of all. (This, 
you must remember, was long before 
the gorilla ate his fiddle and scratched the 
trousers off his legs.) The boy James 
Richardson took a great liking to the cor- 
nopean, and became a great hand, or rather 
mouth, at it. 

When the boy seemed fifteen, and a well- 
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grown, beautiful boy, Mr. G happened 

to come round recruiting for his band. 

Mr. G was very much struck by the 

boy's playing, and spoke to Captain Aston 
about it. They were both devoted to music, 
and they spoke confidentially. 

" Captain Aston/' said Mr. G , " that 

boy plays very well. You must give him 
to me. He must be a grenadier, that 
boy." 

"G ," said Captain Aston, earnestly, 

"you shall have the boy, of course. But 
listen. The boy is too good for you. He 
has a voice." 

"Hm, hem," said Mr. G ; "then 

you have been injudicious in making him 
work at the cornopean. How old is the 
boy?" 
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"I don't know; but we will have him 



in. 




Dickie was sent for. "You are going 

into the army, sir," said Mr. G . " Has 

the boy's voice changed, Captain Aston ? " 

" I cannot in the least degree say," said 
Captain Aston. " It seems to me a rather 
fine tenor." 

" Oh I we get plenty of fine tenors before 
fourteen, who turn out utter rubbish after- 
wards. Take off your clothes, sir." 

Dickie did so. Mr. G looked at 

him, and then examined his chest. Then 
he whispered to Captain Aston. 

" The boy is, as you see, a man ; he is over 
sixteen. Boy," he continued, " put on your 
clothes/ 9 

Dickie obeyed. 
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"Now," said Mr. G , "I want to 

hear you sing/' 

" Sing " began Captain Aston. 

"Let the boy sing what he likes," said 
Mr. G . 

Dickie began — 

" Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine." 

Mr. G was very much startled, but 

he did not show it. He only said, "Can 
you drum, you boy?" 

" Get your drum, boy," said Captain 
Aston. 

The boy came rattling along the passage 
with it in a few minutes, and drummed 
like a Frenchman, till he was told to leave 
off and go away. 
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" What do you think of his voice ? " said 
Aston. 

"One of the finest voices in Europe/' 

" Is it safe ? " 

"Lord bless you, the boy is seventeen if 
he is a day, with a chest which would fill 
La Scala. The voice is safe enough ; I 
will answer for that The only fear is, 
with his cut of head, that he will marry 
too soon." 

" What shall you do with hiua ? " said 
Captain Aston. 

" I shall send him to the King of Bavaria, 
and then he will get in with Wagner. I 
think that will be the plan. Do you know 
anything about the boy?" 

"He came here from the police court," 
said Captain Aston. "I suppose he is 
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some one's son, but we can find out 
nothing/' 

" He is of a fine stock/' said Mr. G , 

" whoever his father was." 

" Are you made of money ? " said Captain 
Aston ; " because, if you are, you may lend 
me some, which I will solemnly promise not 
to repay. You talk about sending this 
boy to the King of Bavaria. Who is to 
find the cash ? " 

" Why, Oakshott, to be sure. He is 
absolutely certain, in an affair of this 
kind." 

" I think I should like to know him," 
said Captain Aston. 

" That is not very easy," said Mr. G . 

" I only get at him through Granby Dixon 
and Brogden. He has gone out of all 
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society, and has locked himself up at Oak- 
shott with a girl." 

" Improper ? " 

" Ndt a bit of it. The man is mad, and is 
writing an epic poem. You know the story." 

"Not I." 

"Lord Oakshott had a boy by his cousin 
Sir Arthur's wife. Sir Arthur, when he 
went to smash, left the boy. Lord Oak- 
shott lost the boy, refused to marry, and 
has adopted this Miss Prout, one of the 
greatest beauties in the world. The 
county, the most particular county in 
England, have taken her up, and she will 
be in society in two years. Oakshott believes 
that he will get his boy again, and I am 
certain that he will send this boy to 
Munich/' 



v 
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" There are fools and fools/' said Captain 
Aston. "I wish he would send me to 
Munich." 

" Well, I won't argue. I will take the 
boy. Good night." 

The correspondence below followed : — 



" My Lord, 

" 1 have discovered a tenor of such 
surpassing excellence that I wish to ask 
your lordship if you would find the funds 
to send him to Munich or Milan. 

"The voice is perfectly safe. I have 
seen the boy's chest. I should say that he 
is nearly eighteen. The voice is very well 
cultivated, but .the boy has a genius of 
his own. I hope that you will help me. 
I have taken him into my band, but he is 

P 2 
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too good for us. I wish that you would 
see the boy. 

"D. G." 

The answer was: — 



"Dear G- 



"I cannot possibly come to town 
to hear your tenor. I send you a crossed 
cheque for a hundred pounds, and I beg 
of you to tell the young man to take 
more care of his money than 1 have ever 
done. It would be a glorious national 
victory if we could get another tenor like 
Sims Reeves. Tell the young man to 
expand his; chest, and to drink no wine 
except Beaune. When he wants another 
hundred pounds, of course, if you desire 
it, he can have it. 
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"Would you be so kind as to set this 
song for me? 



" Oakshott." 

I see no particular reason why Lord 
Oakshott's song should be lost to posterity. 
So here it is : — 

" King Eose lie went a wooing 

Among the garden bowers, 
When autumn winds were strewing 

The shed leaves of the flowers. 
But the lily said, 'I am dying/ 

And the Hollyhock said, ' I am dead, 1 
And the Larkspur, 'I am sleeping 

With the grave mould oyer my head.' 

"'No bride for me/ said bold King Eose; 
'No bride in this garden fair; 
No bride for the flower who has kissed the Vine 

And toyed with the Jessamine's hair. 
No bride for the Lily's lover, 

No bride for the Eglantine's friend.' 
And Death, as he walked in the garden, said, 
* Too late — this is the end ! ' 
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" But the Aconite said, as she raised her head 

From the death mould over the Lily, 
' I will be true to the darling love, 

And foolish old Death is silly. 
Kiss me at noon on Christmas Day, 

And I will marry thee; 
Then we'll see what stupid old Death will say 
At the match betwixt you and me.' 

"When Christmas Day was come and gone, 
The Aconite was there; 
But the gentle touch of the dead red Rose 

Was no more in the Jessamine's hair. 
And Death laughed loud at the dead red rose, 
Looked down through the frozen snow : 
' Oh, Aconite sweet, thy love and I meet, 
For thy love is dead, I trow.' 

"And Winter whispered, 'Die, my love, 

Thy love is false to thee;' 
And sweet Spring murmured, ' Wait for the Rose ; 

They lie to thee and to me.' 
When the Rose arose from his winter's sleep, 

With the Lily and Larkspur fair, 
He looked at the flowers around his feet, 

But there was no Aconite there." 
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Granby Dixon does not, for his own 
part, agree with the indiscriminate praise 
which has been given to this poem by one 
review of undoubted eminence and re- 
spectability. Neither, on the other hand, 
does he agree with another review, equally 
eminent and equally respectable, when they 
say that it is " outrageous rot." " All poetry 
must of necessity be absolute nonsense/' 
says Oakshott ; " but Granby Dixon does 
not see that mine is worse than the average. 
In point of fact, Granby Dixon says it is 
above the average/' 

The public must judge between Granby 
Dixon and Lord Oakshott, because Granby 
Dixon says in the Emporium that although 
it is balderdash it is not worse balderdash 
than 's poetry. They have quarrelled 
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over the matter. They always do. Old 

Colonel B , the father of Crook's Club, 

says that he is in the position of M. Thiers 
or the late Lord Nelson. So long as you 
do not fire on her Majesty's flag, you may 
say and do what you like. The two men 
would quarrel continually, but neither would 
let any one else say one word. 

One can never be comfortable with people 
in this world. Granby Dixon and Oak- 
shott have both come down on Colonel 

B because he wrote the last sentence. 

He pointed out to them that it was 
the ministerial policy; and then they said 
that he talked nonsense. He cannot be 
brought to see it. He maintains that there 
are strong analogies between M. Thiers' 
position at Versailles and Nelson's at Naples. 
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No one else, that he can find, sees it, 
however. 

D. G. sent the boy Richardson to Italy. 
He went there as the protege of Lord 
Oakshott, the beloved of both the * Carbonari 
and the Cammoristi. Of his adventures 
we shall hear some day. The good Earl 
was well remembered. Indeed, he kept his 
memory green by large donations towards 
Italian unity : and as for this James 
Richardson, he kept him with money most 
handsomely, not for one moment dreaming 
that it was his own Dickie. 

I extremely regret to say that I must 
drop your acquaintance for seven years. It 
is a long time, but we shall both get over 
it. Two Prime Ministers got over it, and 
Lord Oakshott got over it. Also I may 
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mention that Sir Arthur Oakshott got over 
it uncommonly well; though *I can hear 
nothing about his preparing to pay back 
the £60,000. Dixie got over it, and so 
also did Dickie. It seems rather a pity 
that Lord Oakshott was so busy with his 
song that he had not time to ask for an 
interview with his protegS. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



AFTER SOME YEARS. 



<c 



Now," said Granby Dixon, " we are all 



undone together." 

Lord Oakshott was in bed and asleep, 
and he cursed Granby Dixon by his gods. 

" What the deuce is the matter noic ? " 
said Oakshott. 

" Your cousin has come home." 

" I always knew he would," said Oak- 
shott. "Where is he?" 

" He is in Park Lane." 
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" Why the devil did he not come to see 
me ? " said Oakshott. 

" Why, you know," said Granby. " I sup- 
pose he did not like to." 

" It is extremely probable," said Oakshott. 
" I have known the same kind of feeling 
before, myself. When I make a mull of a 
poem, I don't like to come near you or 

S . What has the said to my 

poem ? " 

" That it is the greatest rubbish ever 
published," said Granby. 

"Good," said Oakshott; "I shall succeed 
in literature. This looks promising, being 

cut into by the . I am gaining 

an audience. J. P. paid me fifty pounds 
last week on condition that I would not 
jiblish a notel the MS. of which he had 
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in bis possession. I am getting on, my 
dear Granby." 

"Do put on your breeches and talk to 
me," said Granby. 

"Why breeches?" said Oakshott, getting 
out of bed. " The 42nd wear no breeches, 
and I have followed men of that regiment 
up the steps which connect the old town 
of Edinburgh with the new, and I can 
only say that the kilt is quite as becoming 
and quite as proper as our absurd breeches." 

"Do not be so fantastic, Oakshott. Do 
knock your brains together/' said Granby. 

"Ding yer harns thegither," said Oak- 
shott, putting on his trousers. "Well, and 
so Arthur is come home?" 

" Yes, and has been home for some time 
I believe/' 
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" Lord love the man/' said Oakshott, " he 
is always at some trick or another. And 
so he is at old Mother O'Brien's, in Park 
Lane. Do you think I had better go to 
him ? " 

" No/' 

" Why ? " 

"You would see her in all probability, 
and you had much better not." 

"So she is with him still?" 

" Yes. He is ill-using her badly, I am 
afraid. Let her come to my wife, Oakshott ; 
she will be safe there; let her come to my 
wife." 

"What?" said Oakshott. 

" I wish you would let her come to us. I 
don't like to say it, but she could get a 
divorce on the grounds of savitia." 
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" Have that woman dragged into a Divorce 
Court," growled Oakshott. "Go and rouse 
up Arthur, and leave me to sleep. Crimi- 
nals sleep before they are hung/' 

Granby went straight to Sir Arthur's resi- 
dence. Several windows were lighted up, 
though it was one o'clock in the morning. 
Granby was at once admitted. 

Sir Arthur was sitting in the dining-room 
and smoking a cigar. He seemed almost to 
expect Granby Dixon. . He said, " You come 
from Oakshott." 

" I have been with him." 

Sir Authur was very little changed; 
Granby says that he could have picked him 
out among two dozen other criminals at 
the Old Bailey, had there been any necessity 
for identifying him. Granby had all kinds 
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of things to say to the roan, but bis un- 
abashed impudence was too much for him. 
He only said— 

"I beg your pardon, Sir Arthur, I saw 
that the house was lit up as I came by, and 
(he dared not say I wish to speak to you 
about Lady Oakshott) I came to ask if you 
would meet Oakshott as if nothing had 
happened." 

"Most certainly/' said Sir Arthur. 

" H'm ; is this true about the Idaho 
Diamond Fields?" 

"Yes," said Sir Arthur. "Is Oakshott 
in it?" 

"Yes; to the tune of £10,000, I think." 

" I am glad of that. All his money is 
as good as gone then. I am safely out. 
Are you in it?" 
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" Yes." 

"Ah, it's too late to get out now. I 
would have saved you> because you are not 
a very significant person. I would put you 
into a good thing or two. I have no par- 
ticular animosity towards you. I give you 
my word of honour as a gentleman that 
we spent four thousand pounds, hard cash, 
in scattering the diamonds about exactly 
where fools would find them. Then we had 
to buy off the Indians. Of course, dear 
Granby Dixon, I did not personally super- 
intend these little matters, any more than I 
originated them. Of course I was not the 
prime mover # in the whole matter. Of course 
I did not clear out first, and (as I find) leave 
you and Oakshott in. (I repeat that I am 
very sorry for you.) Of course I did not ride 

VOL. II. Q 
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2,500 miles homewards to find Oakshott 
installed with my wife and his illegitimate 
daughter at my own fireside. Oh, of course 
not!" 

Granby said "The devil!" which was 
improper, because there was a lady in the 
room, standing behind him. He was not 
aware of it until Sir Arthur said — 

"Lady Oakshott will confirm every word 
which I have said : there she is, confound her." 

Granby rose and confronted her. 

" There she is," said Sir Arthur. " There 
is the great saint : there is the woman who 
had her first boy stolen, and who let her 
second die." (Sir Arthur put this in words 
impossible to repeat.) " Now she has gone to 
the priests. Look at her. See what I am 
tied to for the rest of my life ! Look ! n 
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He turned and looked as he was told. 
He saw before him a grey woman, with the 
majesty of unutterable sorrow upon her face. 

The majestic expression of sorrow will 
make the meanest face beautiful. In this 
case it was reflected on a very beautiful face. 
Granby felt as though he were looking on 
one of Fra Angelico's saints. He thought 
of Mrs. Granby, and wished that she had 
been there, for his anger was rising. 

" Who is this gentleman ? " she asked in 
a very quiet voice. 

" Granby Dixon," said Sir Arthur ; " the 
most infernal tittle-tattle in Europe. That 
is what he is." 

"I wish for your orders, Arthur." 

" Go to bed. Where have you been ?" 

"To midnight mass only." 

<*2 
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"Yah!" 

" I wish this gentleman to witness that 
I obeyed you. Arthur, love is gone between 
us, but even for the sake of your own 
prestige you might treat ine better than 
this." 

" Go to bed now/' said Sir Arthur, " or 
I will put you to bed in a way you won't 
like. You are going to Rickaby's party 
to-morrow night, mind/' 

So she went. Then Granby rapped out 
suddenly — 

"In taking my leave, Sir Arthur, I beg 
to inform you that you are the worst 
scoundrel I ever met. If it would in any 
way suit your convenience, I will be at 
Boulogne the day after to-morrow/' 

" A little pot is soon hot," said Sir 
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Arthur. "My dear, I couldn't see you at 
twelve paces, while I should be a perfect 
target for you. Never mind duelling, — 111 
give you a good thing. Wade in for the 
Bolivia and Chili Main : it is a thundering 
swindle, but I can float it. Don't tell 
Oakshott about it, or he will, blow the gaff 
in the House of Lords. He is getting too 
sharp for the best : that is what makes me 
feel so delighted at letting him in for 
£10,000 over the Idahos. Now go home 
and go to bed, you good little man, and don't 
in future talk about shooting at a man twice 
your size, because it is cowardly." 

Granby got home at what Dixie would 
call " irameasureably tall hours." Mrs. 
Granby, a heavy sleeper, never knew when 
he came to bed. But in his sleep he was 
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so persistently saying " Chili and Bolivia," 
that she woke. She thought, though not a 
jealous woman, that they were the names 

« 

of two young ladies whom Granby had met 
at a party. She punched and shoved Granby 
till he was awake, and then he explained the 
matter to her. He asked her should he go 
in for the Chili and Bolivia. 

She expressed her opinion in the most 
emphatic way. a Granby, my love, keep 
clear of Sir Arthur and Lord Oakshott ; 
they are a pair of gambling swindlers; and 
in my opinion Lord Oakshott is the very 
worst of the two." 

A pretty character for a poet ! The author 
of " King Rose," " Thanatos and Mnemo- 
syne," and various other poems, was never 
a favourite with Mrs. Granby Dixon. She 
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said that when that man (meaning Oakshott) 
was in question, she never knew whether 
she stood on her head or her heels. Even 
when Oakshott wrote the song beginning 

" My friend's wife is mine own wife," 

and dedicated it to her, she repudiated it 
with scorn, and said that it was like his 
impudence. On the present occasion she 
told Granby that he had woke her up (she 
had punched him), and that she should be 
quite too tired to go to Rickaby's party 
and see the meeting between Lord Oakshott 
and Lady Oakshott. Granby was rather 
glad. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



PREPARATION FOR RICKABY's PARTY. 



Rickaby was a very noble fellow: some 
said he was a German Jew. Two things, 
however, were absolutely certain : he had 
done splendidly at Cambridge, and he had 
accepted office, knowing no more about 
the work of the office than the man in 
the moon. 

Granby Dixon was ferociously virtuous 
over the matter. He was Secretary in that 
office now, and had hoped to be Minister. 
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Not at all. Rickaby was pitchforked in as 
First Lord, and Granby was left swearing. 

"The fellow knows nothing about the 
details of his office" said Granbv Dixon 
to Lord Oakshott 

"Yes, but he knows about ships," said 
Oakshott. "His father had fifty ships, and 
he has sixty." 

"I don't care about that," said Granby 
Dixon. 

, " I do," said Oakshott ; « I think that it 
is well to put one of your leading merchants 
as civil First Lord. I don't say that the 
man could actually sail a ship; I would 
not trust him to sail my yacht ; but at the 
same time he knows more about ships 
than you or I do. He has been brought 
up among ships." 
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"That is all very well," said Granby 
Dixon ; " but I don't see my way to it. The 
head of the greatest navy in the world 
ought to be a sailor. " 

" Just a moment ago you would have 
undertaken the post yourself, and you are 
no sailor. You were sick a month ago, 
when I took you round to Lulworth in my 
yacht." 

"That is all very well," growled Granby 
Dixon ; " but I have been passed over, 
and I hate being passed over." 

" I have been passed over," said Oakshott 

" Yes, you" said Granby ; " but you are 
so horribly rich." 

" But you are not poor, Granby." 

" Thanks to you, old fellow, I am not," 
said Granby; "you made a fine fortune 
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for me, and why on earth you never made 
a greater for yourself I cannot understand. 
You are such a splendid financier. It is 
an astounding fact that a man who writes 
such rubbishing poetry, and publishes it, 
should finance so well." 

■ 

" Genius, my dear soul, genius. I have 
made £280,000 in two years." 

"1 heard that it was £500,000/' said 
Granby Dixon ; " and that is nothing in 
these days, you know." 

" Lies ! lies 1 * lies ! " said Lord Oakshott. 
" The question is, are you going to this man 
Rickaby's party to-night, or rather his wife's 
party ? " 

"Most certainly," said Granby. 

Lord Oakshott had not been in town for 
several years. He was out of England for 
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four years, the principal part of which he 
spent in America. Dixie had been his 
only companion. He had only come to 
town now for a certain purpose. Dixie 
must be presented at Court, and Dixie was 
so presented by the Duchess of Bally- 
round towers. 

The most august person in the world, 
if I humbly dare say such a thing, 
knows nearly everything in English society. 
She knew, for example, that Lord Oak- 
shott was an extremely talented and fan- 
tastic person ; she knew all about that. 
She knew that Oakshott had lost his cousin's 
boy, and that he had adopted his house- 
keeper's niece, Miss Prout. The good Lady 
of Lipworth had given Miss Prout such 
a character that the most august person in 
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the world was not only eager to receive 
her, but was very anxious to do so. The 

greatest Personage in the world had her 
wish. 

The great Lady looked steadily as she 
saw the mass of maiden beauty and jewellery 
which came before her. It is a way which 
the greatest Lady in the world has. 

Dixie was horribly frightened. She 
thought that the great Lady was angry 
with her; she found out that this was by 
no means the case. A round foreign Princess 
came down and talked to her after she had 
made her poor little courtesy. 

" My dear," said the round Princess, 
"has anyone told you how beautiful you 
are ? " 

"No, your Royal Highness," said Dixie. 
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"No one has told me at all. Am I so 
pretty, then ? " 

" You are very beautiful, my child ! " 

" I am glad of that, because it will please 
Earlie to know it," said Dixie. 

" Who is Earlie ? " said the round Princess. 

"Lord Oakshott. ,, 

" / know," said the round Princess, " be 
sure. You would like to come to the 
concert, would you not?" 

" I like fine times," said Dixie, " and I 
expect that the concert will be a very fine 
time. I expected very much that this muss 
would have ended in a fizzle as far as I 
am concerned. I mean that I should be 
an entire failure. You don't think so, do 
you?" 

"No, you are a great success," said the 
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round Princess; "but what are the meanings 
of muss and fizzle ? " 

c< Well, Princess, I expeet that it is what 
you would reckon up as tall Canadian. The 
American girls always talk company language 
in society; but we Ontarians, why, we air the 
English language till the starch is out and 
you can see through the fabric." 

"I was not aware that you had been in 
Ontario, my dear." 

"Oh yes, Lord Oakshott took me there 
for four years. We lived with his brother Sir 
Arthur for some time before we went South. 
I was only a child, and so I learnt this way 
of speaking: that, you understand, was before 
the Apache war. I can speak company lan- 
guage if I choose, but I don't mind you, 
and the other comes natural. Can you tell 
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me, dear madam, who the old woman is 
who is going up to the great Lady now? 
I mean the old woman with the gold 
slush lamp oa her head, and the eighty-day 
com leaves toppling over her nose." 

I am informed by Miss Hicks that the 

lady in question was Lady X . Her 

head-dress was the admiration of everyone. 
She had a gold coronet, surmounted by 
maize leaves. The Empress of the French, 
who seldom adopted anything, adopted that, 
and christened it the " Chevelure Hiawatha/' 

The kind round Princess told her who the 
great lady with the slush lamp and the 
eighty-day corn leaves was ; and Dixie said, 
" Law ! Why, she is one of the greatest 
ladies in Europe. They don't figure up that 
style in the States. I saw Mrs. Lincoln ; why, 
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she was no more to look at than I am. Our 
Governor-General's wife, however — she was 
fine. No posts and rails about her ; no, sir." 

Dixie was dismissed kindly by the round 
Princess. Lord Oakshott put her in her 
carriage, and then went along the Mall with 
Granby Dixon. 

"You have spoilt that girl, Oakshott/' 
he said. 

" I very much doubt that," said he. 

"She talks slantr." 

" What slang ? 

"American slang. She did so the other 
day. She told me that you were going to 
send her to the Queen's Pow-wow, and that 
Lady Ballyroundtowers had got a fifty-dollar 
scalp for the occasion." 

"It is only prairie talk," said Oakshott 

vol. n. e 
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quietly. "They talk like that about the 
lakes. Though, mind you, Lady Bally- 
roundtowers , wig (scalp, Dixie calls it) cost 
more than fifty dollars." 

" I want to have a long talk with you, 
Oakshott," said Granby. 

" What the devil about ? " said Oakshott. 
" What have I been doing ? It seems to 
me that everyone always wants to have a 
long talk to me. I am talked to death. 
Before you begin, may I ask you if you 
know G S , the architect?" 

"Yes; why?" 

"Because I want an introduction to him. 
Dixie wants Oakshott Abbey restored : and 
he is the most honest of all our architects 
in the way of art." 

" That will cost a great sum, Oakshott/' 
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" With the entire restoration of the Abbey, 
the rebuilding of the cloisters, the building 
of the new clergy house, and the endow- 
ment of the establishment, it will cost about 
£120,000." 

" Are you mad ? " 

" Yes. But Dixie sketched out the scheme, 
and I am going to carry it out. It is a most 
lovely scheme ; and the best of it is that I 
have the money for it. The restoring of the 
Abbey will come to about £20,000, the other 
buildings about £25,000, the new grammar 
school about £20,000 ; as for the endowment 
of the old gentlemen, I must see to that." 

" The old gentleman ! " said Granby, think- 
ing that he meant the divil and was mad 
at last in earnest. 

" Ah, the old gentlemen/' said Lord Oak- 

R 2 
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shott. " Those old parsons are not fairly 
treated. Dixie and I agree on that point. 
A lunatic with a long nose said to me the 
other day that if capital was not put to 
nobler uses it would be forbidden to exist 
by labour. What the deuce would become 
of labour in that case I did not ask him, 
because I was perfectly sure he did not 
know. I, however, am going to make a 
home for old parsons and their wives. I am 
going to have a splendid school, in which 
these old parsons shall teach, assisted by 
their wives. The service in the Abbey will 
be such that it will not in any way offend 
High Church, Low Church, or Broad Church. 
The sons and daughters of reduced clergy 
are to be admitted free. I have also pro- 
vided a graveyard." 
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" But what are these people going to 
teach?" said Granby, now fairly aghast, 

" Plain sewing, grammar, tent-stitch, the 
Catechism, and (if the Archbishop will allow 
it) dominoes. Now, don't take me up before 
I have finished, Granby, You say, ' Why 
dominoes?' " 

" I said nothing of the sort/' said Granby. 

" Well, you meant it, then; will that do?" 

" I did not mean it," said Granby. 

" Then shall we pretermit dominoes ? " 

"That," said Granby, "does not depend 
on the Archbishop at all; it depends on 
the Bishop." 

"What, Sarum?" said Oakshott. 

" Sarum/' said Granby. " He is a very 
High Churchman, and he will send you and 
your dominoes flying, if you don't mind." 
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" I will send him some peaches," said 
Oakshott. 

" That would be no use," said Granby. 
" I wanted to have a long conversation 
with you ; you evidently do not desire one, 
for you have been talking nonsense ever since 
we left St. James's." 

" I have not said one word of nonsense," 
said Lord Oakshott. 

"Well, but surely all this humbug about 
the Clergy Home and the £120,000 is 
humbug." 

"Not a bit of it," said Lord Oakshott, 
entering Comfrey's Hotel. " It is every 
word of it true. By the bye, did I ask you 
to dinner to-day?" 

" No." 

" I am losing my memory, I think," said 
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Lord Oakshott. " You were asked here to 
dinner at half-past four; you must dine 
with me, and you will find three covers laid 
— continental hours/' 

" American, you mean. Go up, you 
lunatic; go up." 

Lord Oakshott went up and dressed. 
Granby sat down to dinner without dressing. 
They had fairly begun when Dixie came 
down. 

If you think that Dixie came into the 
room, you are utterly mistaken; she was 
shown in by the head waiter. The door 
was opened, and Miss Prout was announced. 
Granby Dixon rose at once, for he had never 
seen anything like it in his life. 

She was dressed in light-blue velvet fringed 
with old lace. But over her blue velvet went 
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wandering strings of opals, set in gold. Her 
sleeves were open to the elbow, and round 
each elbow hung the price of a small Indian 
campaign. Granby had seen much, but he 
had never seen anything like this. He gasped. 
" Such women as these/' he said to him- 
self, " upset empires and drive men mad." 

It is noticeable that Mrs. Dixon was at 
Swanage, a watering-place which he highly 
recommends, although he never, by a curious 
conjunction of circumstances, happens to have 
been there, and never means to go. Oakshott 
says that no one has any right to praise a 
watering-place unless he has never been 
near it. 

Dixie's hair was very short, in close curls, 
and if her beauty was describable I would 
try to describe it. I think that I will leave 
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it alone, if you please. The portrait of her 
by a great artist is a humbug, like the 
painter. 

" Earlie," she said, as she took her soup, 
" the good Princess says that I am so pretty. 
Is that the truth, Earlie?" 

" J don't know," said Lord Oakshott ; " I 
have been bothered with you too long to 
care. Don't, whatever you do, get it into 
your head that you are pretty, because then 
you will become insufferable." 

" No, Earlie ; only the Princess said I 
was, and I should like to be pretty." 

"Why?" 

" To please you, Earlie." 

" Would you like to marry me, Dixie ? " 
said Lord Oakshott. 

" Who do vou think would ever dream 
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of marrying you ? " said Dixie ; " I won't. 
Mind, I am going to marry some one, 
but you may rest assured that it will not 
be you" 

"Why not?" said Oakshott. 

" You are too good for me," said Dixie,. 
"and you write too much poetry. None of 
it will sell. Ah ! it is all very well ; you 
are frowning at Mr. Dixon, but I won't 
marry you. If Mrs. Dixon was dead, I 
would marry Granby to-morrow. Do you 
think that you could get rid of Mrs. Dixon 
and propose to me, Mr. Dixon?" 

" I would not have you at all," said 
Granby Dixon. 

" Quite right. Same here/' said Dixie. 

" Dixie," said Lord Oakshott, " I want 
you to leave off the old prairie slang." 
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" All serene/' said Dixie. 

"But that is not leaving it off," said 
Oakshott. 

" Yes it is, old hoss," said the outrageous 
Dixie. " I have done with it, though it 
conies pleasant to my tongue. You will 
never hear another word of it from my 
mouth. You cut up stairs presently, and 
fie yourself out for Mrs. Rickaby's Pow- 
wow." 

" Dixie ! " said Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, hoss," said Dixie. 

" You said you would not." 

" Well, then, I won't; only if you don't 
go up and rag out, I will kick up the most 
immortal old tar river Jerusalem break- 
down ever you heard. Molasses to a pine- 
apple! Ill burst the railings of your lot." 
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She turned from the table, and then she 
came back and threw her beautiful arms 
round Lord Oakshott's neck. " My darling 
Earlie," she said; "why do I vex you like 
this? I will never say one solitary prairie 
word again." 

" Don't say as much as that, my sweet- 
heart," said Lord Oakshott ; " only in Eng- 
lish society they do not like it." 

Dixie kissed him and left the room, 

" Is that real American talk, Oakshott ? " 
said Danby, when she was gone. 

" Oh dear, no," said Oakshott ; " nothing 
like it. The American ladies and gentlemen 
are very much like our people, only they 
talk a little through their noses, and never, 
by any chance, leave off talking. The giri 
has picked up a phrase here and a phrase 
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there, but it is nothing like American. You 
should have heard her talking to the Indians 
in Colorado in their own language." 

" Indians ! Colorado ! " said Granby. 
" Have you been there ? " 

" We have not only been there, but we 
have come back again. By the bye, do you 
think that Mrs. Granby would like a few 
scalps for her drawiug-room chimney-piece ?" 

" 1 don't think so," said Granby. 

u Well, it is a perfect matter of taste. 
Only I killed one of the chiefs of the 
Apaches, and took all the scalps out of his 
belt. I thought Mrs. Granby might like 



one. 



"Not at all," said Granby. "Mrs. 
Granby would like very much to hear about 
Macador Silvera." 
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" Out !" said Oakshott. " What the dickens 
ever put you in? Out to-morrow!" 

" Are you going to marry that girl, Oak- 
shott?" said Grauby. 

" Marry Dixie ! " said Oakshott. " Are 
you going to marry your own daughter?" 

" Why, no," said Granby. " But you are 
very young, Oakshott. Chivalry is chivalry. 
At the same time you must remember that 
you are scarcely old enough to be the girl's 
father. The world will talk, if you don't 
mind." 

" Hang the world ! " said Lord Oakshott. 
" Look you here, Granby, my oldest and 
most faithful of friends. I am swindled by 
my cousin ; well and good. My cousin takes 
away from me the woman who ought to 
have married me; well and good. I take 
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my cousin's child ; Mrs. O'Brien gets him 
stolen to spite me, believing that her 
daughter was his mother by me, and then 
Mrs. O'Brien entirely loses him ; well and 
good. I am left utterly alone in the 
world, and I take up with this girl, the 
only being, save yourself, who ever loved 
me or understood me (you don't understand 
me, Granby; you have not the brains). I 
adopt this girl. Why not? T am as inca- 
pable of doing her a wrong as I am of 
killing you with that poker. And now you 
say that the world will talk about our 
relations! If the world has come to that, 
I repeat my previous observation, that the 
world may be hanged. I think you will 
allow that in matters of this kind there 
is no appeal from the Court." 
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" Well, it has never made a mistake 
yet," said Granby. 

" And I tell you," said Oakshott eagerly, 
" that boy of my cousin's is not dead. I 
tell you, Granby, that that boy is not dead, 
and he shall marry Dixie." 

" Oakshott ! " 

" Yes." 

" Will you make me a promise?" 

" No. Promises are like pie-crusts, made 
to be broken." 

. " May I implore you to consult me as 
to the identity of this young man?" 

" Yes, certainly ; I will promise that. I 
will give you my word about Hurt,? 

" If you do nqf you will have some 
wretched young man foisted on you." 

" I am not a fool," said Lord Oakshott. 
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" I doubt it," said Granby. 

" Rubbish/' said Oakshott. " We poets 
are far cleverer than you are. I tell you 
that Dickie is alive." 

"How do you know?" said Granby. 

"I dreamt it," said Oakshott. "You 
know that all dreams dreamt before mia- 
night come true. You know as much as 
that. Come." 

" Go on, in Heaven's name," said 
Granby. 

" Don't fidget and kick," said Lord Oak- 
shott ; " it is not manners. I want to tell 
you my dream. I dreamt that you were 
an infernal old ass." 

" That dream has come true/* said Granby. 

" It came true before I dreamt it," said 
Oakshott. 
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" Well, about the rest of the dream ? " 
said Granby. 

" I dreamt that my cousin was coming 
home from America. I principally dreamt 
that because I had a letter from him a 
considerable time ago to say that he was 
coming. I dreamt also that I had managed 
his estate for him so well that he could 
come back a rich and powerful man. I 
dreamt that everyone had forgotten every- 
thing, or had chosen to forget everything, 
including my honesty to him/' 

" Old boy, don't be silly. No one will 
forget your behaviour." 

" Granby ! Granby ! I tell you that black 
midnight sinner, my cousin, has forgotten' 
that. He knows where that boy is!" 

" Earlie, you are mad. If he knew where 
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the boy was, it would be to his interest 

to tell you/' 

" Interest ! " said Lord Oakshott : " be has 

no interest. He is a perfect soulless devil. 

I have spoken • with Bucknill, Tuke, and 

Connolly about such cases. They say they 

occur now and then, but that they are rare." 
" Go on with your dream, Earlie." 
" Yes, I will go on with my dream. I 

dreamt that Arthur came back. I dreamt 

that he knew where this boy was, and 

refused to tell." 

" But the boy is his son, not yours," said 

Granby. 

" That is true, but he wants to plague me." 

" I see," said Granby ; " go on." 

" Well, then, I dreamt that things are 

not fit no how you could put them." 
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" That is American," said Granby. " Is 
that all you dreamt before twelve o'clock ?" 

" That is all/' said Oakshott, " that I 
dreamt before twelve o'clock." 

"Anything after twelve?" said Granby 
Dixon. 

" Yes ; I pulled out my watch, and then 
it was a quarter-past twelve. Then I went 
to sleep and dreamt that you were a liar, 
and were false to me." 

" That dream shan't come true, anyhow," 
said Granby. 

" I know that well, true heart," said 
Oakshott. 
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